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Who Will 





SPECIAL 


Knowing that it is essen- 
tial that every writer keep in 
close touch with the mar- 
kets if he or she is to obtain 
the greatest value for work 
done, we want every one en- 
rolling for The Ideal Course 
of Photoplay Writing to re- 
ceive The Writer’s Digest 
regularly. 

The price of The Ideal 
Course is $5.00. Subscrip- 
tion price to the Writer’s Di- 
gest is $2.00. Under this 
special arrangement all those 
filling in the coupon below 
will receive the Ideal Course 
in Photoplay Writing and a 
year’s subscription to The 
Writer’s Digest for only 
$5.00. 

Note—If you are already 
a subscriber to The Writer’s 
Digest your subscription will 
be extended for one year. 











Start on 
the Road 


to Success 


Today 


Win This Wonderful Prize? 


country offered a prize of $10.000 for the best pho- 

toplay scenario submitted before a certain date. In 
addition to this first prize ten second prizes of $1000 and 
twenty third prizes of $500 were offered. In other words, 
thirty-one writers were to receive prizes, no one of whom 
would receive less than $500. 


COULD YOU USE THE MONEY? 


This is not the only prize contest open to writers. The 
Writer’s Market Department of this paper carries the 
announcement of many of them each month. The prizes 
are not all as large as those mentioned above, but they 
are always worth trying for. Hundreds of writers will 
win prizes or will sell their ideas in the next few months. 
WHY NOT YOU? 

You have the ideas but do you know how to put them 
into the proper form—how to sift out the ones worth 
while—to set them down in a logical manner, and to so 
present them as to make a gripping and thrilling story? 
If not you can learn. 


The “Ideal” Course in Photoplay Writing 


Hundreds of people are learning through the aid of this splendid 
course of twenty lessons. Couched in the simplest non-technical 
language, each lesson drives home its point clearly and forcibly. 
A mere reading of the Ideal Course will teach you much, A care- 
ful study and the determination to put the knowledge gained to a 
definite use will put you among those eligible for the prizes men- 
tioned above. You can’t afford to miss this chance. 


OUR SPECIAL “APPROVAL” OFFER 


The “IDEAL” COURSE is printed on 8x11 paper in double 
space typewriter type, making it easy to read and easy to handle. 
The lessons are bound in a handsome leather cover, thus giving you 
a most valuable and attractive course. We are proud of The 
Ideal Course—we know that it is valuable—that it is up-to-date, 
and that it is most attractive. We want you to see it, and all 
necessary is that you fill out the coupon below. Upon receipt of 
it we will forward the ‘Ideal’ Course in Photoplay W riting at 
once, and enter your name for one year’s subscription to The 
Writer’s Digest, free of charge. If satisfied you agree to remit 
$5.00 in full payment for the Ideal Course upon receipt of the 
same. (Should the course not meet with your approval, you will 
return it within three days.) This is a most extraordinary offer— 
one that cannot be surpassed. It is your opportunity—accept it 
and mail the coupon today. 
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901 Butler 
GENTLEMEN : 


S DIGEST, 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me the “IDEAL” COURSE ON PHOTOPLAY WRIT- 


USE THIS COUPON 


ING and enter my name to receive THE WRITER’S DIGEST for one year. 
I agree to remit $5.00 as payment in full, or return the course within three days 


after receipt. 
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= The Plot of the Short Story 


The Plot 
By HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


of the 
Short Story 


troduction to Henry Albert Phillips or the quali- 

ty of his work. The series of articles on Photo- 
drama which has appeared in this magazine from 
month to month is one of the finest of its kind, and 
is a fair sample of the knowledge and understanding 
that he brings to all his work. 


Fe ‘troducti of THEe Writer’s DicEstT need no in- 








The Plot of The Short Story is different fram any 
book on the Short Story yet published. » It is a volume 


Price Postpaid that every writer should possess, for it throws new 
light on the subject well worth the thought and study 
Only of every one interested in this phase of writing. 
$1 50 No better idea of the scope of this book can be 
* obtained than the following chapter titles picked at 


random from the title page: “Misleading Forms of 
Narrative,” “The Modern Short Story,” “Laws Gov- 
erning the Plot,’ “Plot Development,” “Practical 
Mk aaa 06) s-house F Hots.” 
USE THIS Plot Sources,” “A Store-house Full of Plots,” and 


many others. 
COUPON 


TODAY This book is handsomely bound in cloth 


and contains 175 pages. 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
K-11 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 


THE WRITER'S DIGEST, 


K-11 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. ; 
GENTLEMEN: Enclosed find $1.50 (check, money order or currency). Please send 


me postpaid by return mail a copy of THE PLOT OF THE SHORT STORY, by 
Henry Albert Phillips. 
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“I SOLD IT FOR $50.00!” 


wrote a young writer to me the other day. He sent me a 
manuscript. I changed the opening paragraph; made several 
changes in text and some change in theme; suggested three 
markets. He carried out my instructions and sold the article 
on its first trip. Just one example of how my service pays! 


TWO-ANGLE CRITICISM. 


I am the only literary critic who can give you “two-angle” 
criticism. I judge and analyze every article by two standards: 
one, the standpoint of a successful writer who has sold to over 
a hundred literary, trade, class and special publications; and 
the other, the standpoint of an editor of a trade paper with a 
national circulation of 32,000. I believe I know how to intelli- 
gently criticize your articles in a competent manner. I can 
convince you of this if you will give me a fair trial. 


DON’T WORK IN THE DARK! 


Stop writing and making submissions in the dark! Let me tell 
you what is wrong with your text; I will re-write a portion of 
your article if necessary. I know what editors want and I can 
intelligently advise you as to markets. 


A FRANK, FRIENDLY, HELPFUL 


CRITICISM. 


is what I can give you at a price on a par with the quality of 
the service rendered. I criticize no verse or fiction; but I am 
a specialist on articles. Prices which must accompany every 
manuscript: Minimum fee on MSS. less than 2,000 words, 
$4.00; over 2,000 words and less than 3,000 words, $5.00; over 
3,000 words and less than 4,000 words, $6.00. Over 4,000 words 
at Special Rates. 


LET ME HELP YOU! 


HARRY BOTSFORD, Editor 
DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


MIsHAWAKA, INDIANA 
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RTHUR GUITERMAN, “universal poet,” best known 

for his “The Mirthful Lyre” and ‘ ‘The Laughing Muse,” 

and whose latest collection of poems, “A Ballad- Maker’s 
Pack,’”’ was just published, was brought up in New York City. 
He went to the College of the City of New York in the nine- 
ties, the days still known as the golden age of the City College. 
When he was fourteen years old, he was given a volume of 
Washington Irving as a birthday present, and first tasted the 
delights: of quaint old New York lore and Irving’s charming 
style. “From that day on,” he relates, “I have been a lover 
of history—not the formal history of dates and battles, but the 
stray bits of gossip that humanize our past. I have spent 
months digging into dusty tragedy that left its imprint on the 
New York of today, and months more steeping myself in the 
fine ballad literature of old English. But it is New York to 
which I find myself always returning.” Mr. Guiterman some- 
times gives whole weeks of investigation to one point of his- 
torical fact before putting it into verse narrative. 
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EDGAR RICE BURROUGHS. 
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DGAR RICE BURROUGHS has led a singularly busy life 
in which adventure and business have been strangely inter- 


woven. He was born in Chicago, September 1, 1875, the & 
son of Major George Tyler Burroughs. He was educated at i] 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., and the Michigan Military ° 
Academy, Orchard Lake, Mich. He married in 1900. Burroughs f 
served in the Seventh United States’ Cavalry at Fort Grant, b 


Arizona, for a brief period, afterwards returning to Chicago to 


one 
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engage in large business affairs. Office life, however, had no | —— 

Se lure for Burroughs, his love being for the great outdoors, his ° 

= “ : ‘pede , “ 

= first venture taking him into the gold mines of the Northwest. fh pp 4 
= Fortune not smiling upon him in this undertaking, Burroughs . — 
—_ went to work as a cowboy on a ranch in Idaho, where he rode g — 
— the range and became familiar with the free life of the plains. =e 
= 4 
= Later he obtained employment as a policeman in Salt Lake City. == 
= _—— 
= After giving up this —e Burroughs traveled extensively  ——— 
_ and proc ured material which brought him fame as the author of 4 —— 
= the famous “Tarzan” and ‘“‘Martian”’ stories. v ———— 
A —— 
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NNE ARRINGTON TYSON is a Southern 
writer whose latest work, “The Price of 
Honor,” is attracting much favorable com- 

ment. Miss Tyson is a resident of Montgomery, 
Alabama. She is particularly known for her fiction 
stories which have appeare -d in different magazines 

“The Price of Honor” is a novel of deep contrasts— 
of love and hate—of trust and fear—of happiness 
and crime. It is a book that teaches the strength 
of honor and love, and preaches a hatred of modern 
commercialism. 
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Boston té 4 Be yme a ba e couldn’t stand the confinement 
I 


of 


o after some months he escaped. His chief desire at this time 
was to heoome an artist, and so with a friend he commenced to 
do commercial work. Often when a picture didn’t sell quickly, 
Lincoln would write a verse or joke to go with it and soon he 
found that the verses sold be -tter without the pictures. It was 
then that he began to write. His first attempts were short 
stories and verse. Later he began writing novels, and from that 
day to this he has been turning out stories, each of which is 
more popular than the last—a record held probably by no other 
writer today. 
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JOSEPH C. LINCOLN. 


EPH C. LINCOL N was born at Brewster on Cape Cod 
right among those hardy sea-going Yankees that he has im- 
mortalized thre oon the tf his books. In fact, he is 
of them, for his fathe captain, and a veteran of many 

stead of becoming a cabin boy, 
most o 1is plays 1, — yIn’s parents sent him to 


the city or he I oluran upon column of figures, 
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OLGA PRINTZLAU 
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LGA PRINTZLAU started her career as an artist. Further- 
more, she succeeded in this field, as her work testifies. But 
some nine years ago, a motion picture company built a studio in the 
neighborhood of Miss Printzlau's art workshop in Long Beach and 
she became interested in the literary possibilities of this newer art. 


4 
oO 


Miss Printzlau wrote nearly a score of original stories before 
she mastered the technique of the screen. Having acquired this, 
she forged rapidly to the front rank of screen writers. She joined 
the scenario staff of the old Biograph company, writing two of Mary 
Pickford’s early screen successes. Then followed periods with the 
Majestic Motion Picture Co., the American, Universal and Thos. H. 
Ince. Miss Printzlau has written scenarios for such famous screen 
figures as Hobart Bosworth, Lois Weber, Otis Turner, Mary Pick- 
ford, J. Warren Kerrigan, Charles Ray, Frank Keenan, Bessie 
Barriscale, Enid Bennett, William Desmond and many others. 
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Two years ago, Miss Printzlau joined the literary staff of the 
Famous Players-Lasky Corporation at the Lasky studio. Her 
artistry added materially to the success of George Beban’s “One 
More American” and Wallace Reid’s “Believe Me, Xantippe.” Her 
more recent efforts include “Peg ° My Heart,” Cecil B. DeMille’s 
“Why Change Your Wife?” on which Miss Printzlau collaborated 
with Sada Cowan, and “Jack Straw” starring Robert Warwick. Her 
latest work is the scenario for William DeMille’s production, 
“The Lost Romance,” from an original story by Edward Knoblock, 
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the playwright. 
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Miss Printzlau ranks as one of the most prolific writers of the 
motion picture field, the grand total of her stories which have been 
produced to date totalling three hundred and fifty-eight. This 
number includes a host of one and two-reel productions, but the 
majority of these were of the larger and more complicated type. 
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She is also the author of two one-act stage sketches, “Dream 


Doors” and “Conception.” 
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THE WILL 


AND THE DEED 


By W. Adolphe Roberts. 


SSUMING that he has some natural 
talent, the writer who wants keenly 
cnough to succeed can do so. Hard work 
ind singleness of purpose will take him to 
the front. This is almost a platitude. But 
the case with which I am going to illus- 
trate it—that of Anzia Yezierska—is far 
‘rom being platitudinous. 
Most self-made writers have had ad- 
intages, at least of education, to sustain 
their wili to conquer. They have been 
helped over the financial hurdles by rela- 
tives or friends. Many of them have 
smoothed their own way by compromising 
ith their ideals. But from the beginning, 
\liss Yezierska struggled against every dis- 
advantage, and she has never compromised. 
If there is a more remarkable instance than 
hers of a new voice compelling the world 
listen, I have not heard of it. 

\nzia Yezierska came to New York from 
oland as an immigrant twenty years ago. 
She thinks she was about fifteen when she 
landed. However, no attention was paid 
to birth certificates or birthdays in her 

nily. Her parents were typical Jews of 
he Ghetto. They lived in New York as 
hey had lived in eastern Europe. The 

ther was a household drudge and the 

her spent a good deal of his time in the 
ynagogue. The children were sent out to 

rn their livings and acquire a knowledge 
English in the sweat shops. 

asked Anzia Yezierska if she was am- 
ious in those early days. She answered 
'0,” that she was merely restless and ex- 
tremely romantic. She had the usual girlish 
dream of marrying for love and being 


happy ever after. Mentally, she does not 
seem to have been at all precocious. But 
her refusal to stay put was an indication 
of her future. She worked in factories 
seven days in the week, ten and twelve 
hours a day, for ten dollars or less. She 
perceived the killing nature of this slave 
labor, and in bitter resentment she moved 
from job to job. 

Then she became in turn a waitress, a 
laundress, a scrubwoman, a cook. Cooking 
had been taught her in a working girls’ 
home. It slightly increased her earning 
capacity, but condemned her to the squalid 
horror of the kitchens of cheap restau- 
rants. The experience would have crushed 
a smaller personality; it gave her an in- 
sight into another aspect of that poverty 
about which she was to write so con- 
vincingly. 

The notion of using fiction to express 
herself began to take hold of her imagi- 
nation. She had been educating herself in 
the meanwhile, and it was natural that the 
road to literature should have appeared to 
start from the schools. She passed her ex- 
aminations and became a teacher, in itself 
a notable achievement for an immigrant. 
But Anzia Yezierska soon discovered that 


- she was not cut out for pedagogy. She 


loathed the atmosphere. 

“IT had more freedom and found more 
beauty in the factories,” she told me. 

She quit teaching and took up a form 
of domestic service in the Bronx. She 
lived with relatives. Tle social narrow- 
ness of this semi-suburban locality stifled 
her spirit. She knew that sooner or later 
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she must make her escape, but her objective 
was not clear. 

Five years ago, when she was about 
thirty years.old, she made up her mind that 
the one thing she wanted to do more than 
anything else in the world was to write 
short stories. She wanted to tell about the 
lives of poor, disoriented immigrants like 
herself; to show that there was beauty in 
the tenements; to transmute the color and 
pathos of the Ghetto into the terms of art. 

Her manner of acting upon her decision 
was utterly sincere. It was also one of the 
most dramatic gestures that an Amer- 
ican writer has ever made. Against the 
protests of her relatives she left her 
home, returned to the East Side and took 
a room in a rookery in an over-populated 
street. She paid seven dollars a month for it. 
When the door was closed, the privacy she 
needed was hers; but to reach the room she 
had to walk through a flat into which 
adults and children of all ages were crowded. 

In spite of having been a teacher, Anzia 
Yezierska’s equipment for writing was prac- 
tically nil. Her English was halting. She 
neither knew nor cared anything about the 
form in which magazine fiction was sup- 
posed to be cast. She had no literary 
friends to give her advice, and she did not 
seek to make any. She buried herself in 
her room, resolved to let nothing deflect 
her from her purpose. She would create 
her own style. She would submit manu- 
scripts to editors, no matter how often they 
were rejected, until by sheer force of per- 
sistency she got a hearing. 

“Tt was a self-imposed imprisonment with 
an idea,” as she expressed it to me. 

For the first three years she failed to 
win the slightest recognition. The stories 
that she produced laboriously—she has 
written only twenty in all—were turned 
down, for the most part without comment. 
She ate little except milk and stale bread. 
Her clothes became unbelievably shabby. 
She got into debt for her rent. 

Lonely, but not discouraged, she did not 
even contemplate giving up the fight. When 
she felt, as she often did, that she had 
handled a piece of work inadequately, she 
rewrote it sentence by sentence, word by 
word, until she was satisfied. She says of 
“My Lost Beautifulness,” one of her tales, 
that she wrote it “over and over again so 
many times I nearly was dead.” In time, 
she acquired an idiom, a flow of ardent, 
convincing English which nevertheless re- 
tains an odd foreign flavor. 
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The first editor to buy a story was Sonya 
Levien, of the Metropolitan Magazine, 
who had the reputation of not being 
afraid to try out new writers. Then the 
Century and other influential magazines 
began to show an interest in Anzia 
Yezierska. She sold “The Fat of the 
Land” to the Century, where it was pub- 
lished in 1919. Edward J. O’Brien in- 
cluded it in his annual volume and called 
it “the finest imaginative contribution 
to the short story” for that year. He 
furthermore dedicated his anthology to the 
courageous hermit. 

This was the beginning of better times 
for Anzia Yezierska. She had _ been 
launched suddenly, almost spectacularly 
But she was still poor. She described to 
me, smiling ironically, an incident that oc- 
curred in connection with the success of 
“The Fat of the Land.” While the story 
was in manuscript, she had taken it to 
Columbia University and asked the teach- 
ers there for a criticism. They had been 
startled by her unconventional way of writ- 
ing and had suggested a number of changes, 
which she decided to ignore. But after 
O’Brien had praised it, they gave a dinner 
in her honor. She attended that dinner in 
a sweater that had seen several seasons and 
wearing cracked shoes. 

A collection of her short stories was pub- 
lished in 1920 by Houghton Miflin Company 
under the title of “Hungry Hearts.” It 
earned her a few hundred dollars in royal- 
ties, but at first did not arouse the interest 
of the critics as much as might have been 
expected. Anzia Yezierska could not bear 
to see her book snubbed. Armed with 
copies of it, she went to see the editors of 
magazines and newspapers, and asked them 
to review it. Most of them were too busy 
or indifferent to pay attention to her. Then 
she stumbled upon Dr. Frank Crane. 

I have heard Dr. Crane tell about the 
impression she made upon him. He thought 
that the plain, earnest woman was one of 
the army of amateurs who waste the time 
of hard-worked editors. She did not look 
like a writer. He was bored at the pros- 
pect of reading a book, which he supposed 
had been published at the author’s expense, 
to gratify her misguided egoism. Still, he 
read “Hungry Hearts.” Before he reached 
the end of the first story, he was an en- 
thusiastic admirer of Anzia Yezierska. He 
wrote a review in which he saluted her as 
a genius and explained her achievement in 
the following words: 


















papers all over the 
country. It reached 


sry Hearts” was as- 
sured. Anzia Yezier- 





“To want anything from the hairs on 
our head to your toe-nails, with every 
uilse of your blood and every breath of 
our spirit, to want it waking or dreaming, 
ear in and year out, to burn up in it your 
amily, your clothes, your food, your repu- 
ation, and then to leap soul-foremost into 
he furnace yourselfi—when any one wants 
ike that, let lesser men make way. There 
ire just two things needed to make a writ- 
r; first, to want to write, to burn with the 
incooling desire to write ; second, practice.” 

The Crane review 
vas syndicated in 
iundreds of news- 


nillions of readers 
vho ordinarily do not 
ead book reviews. 
lhe success of “Hun- 


ka says that she owes 
i bigger debt of grat- 
tude to Dr. Crane 
han to any of the 
ther persons who 
ave helped her in the 
ast two years. 
Toward the end of 
920, the Goldwyn 
ompany bought the 
oving-picture rights 
» “Hungry Hearts” 
i ten thousand dol- 
rs. They also em- 
loyed the author to 
» to the Coast, to 
upervise the prepara- 
on of the continuity and to assist generally 
| putting out the story in film form. For 
ie first time, she got rid of the worry for 
read. She had become one of the Gold- 
yn group of “Eminent Authors.” The 
rm “eminent” causes her to shrug her 
houlders a little scornfully. She says she 
not that—merely an artist who is still 
‘eling her way. 

But it was interesting to have her tell 
ie that she was pleased with the film ver- 
on of “Hungry Hearts.” Few writers 
‘e willing to admit that producer, director, 
id star have not caricatured their work 
nong them. 

The stories of Anzia Yezierska have all 
een about the lot of the immigrants on 
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the East Side. Many of them aré auto- 
biographical ; “To the Stars,” in the Centu- 
ry for May, 1921, is frankly so and should 
be looked up by interested readers. I have 
seen the statement in print that she re- 
solved to celebrate her own people, because 
she felt the poor had been written about 
by the rich only. That she regards “Hun- 
gry Hearts” as “Don Quixote” done over, 
because the immigrants are Don Quixote 
with their aspirants toward freedom and 
beauty. She said much the same thing to 
me, laying particular 
stress upon the note 
of beauty. She thinks 
that the ignorant are 
more sensitive to 
beauty than the edu- 
cated. They lack only 
the power to express 
it, so their writers 
should express it for 
them in language they 
can understand. 
In one of her 
‘stories, “The Red 

Feather,” a young 

poet of the Ghetto 

has gone far afield 
in the hope of satis- 
fying his aspirations. 

He fails and, return- 

ing, takes a job in a 

sweat shop. There 

he meets a girl who 
is willing to make 
sacrifices for beauty. 

The feather she buys 

for a small sum is, 

relatively, an expen- 
sive luxury. The poet realizes that he 
has come back not to ugliness, as he had 
feared, but to a world aflame with 
beauty. 

My own estimate of Anzia Yezierska is, 
that she has only begun to find herself. 
She has movement and ardor and verisi- 
militude in her work, but her style is still 
too variable and her transitions too abrupt. 
She will perfect her art. I do not mean 
by this that she could ever regard the art 
of writing as a mere decoration, an aesthetic 
satisfaction in itself, as some of us do. 
She has things to say and she will not 
be satisfied until she has discovered the 
best way of saying them. That is the 
significant point. 
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F you’re familiar with the current “gag,” 
“The first hundred years are the hardest,” 
this being a certain humorist’s ironic 
“crack” at married life, you’ll know what 
inspired the above title. But, in all seri- 
ousness, for the beginner in fiction writing, 


THE FIRST HUNDRED WORDS 


By Arthur Leeds 





HARDEST 


OU 


PASAT ALLAAH LLL LLC 
the dramatist of today who can’t “get” his 
audience in the first fifteen minutes after 
the rise of the curtain on Act I, very sel- 
dom has a play that will atone for a weak 
opening scene as the play swings into the 
second or third act. Consequently, the case- 






















represent the first para- 
graph, or the first two 
or three paragraphs— 
undoubtedly are the 
hardest, or, at any rate, 
decidedly the most im- 
portant in the entire 
story. 

“Rats!” remarks the 
“wise” — and slangy— 
beginner. He has read 
his O. Henry and all 
the other successful 
authors, and he knows 
much better than that. 
He is thinking of the 
hundred - and - one 
smashing, dramatic 
endings in stories he 
has enjoyed, and he 
is absolutely convinced 
that a bang-up, hit-’em- 
between-the-eyes “final 
curtain” is far and 


the first hundred words or so—they may 


hardened critic 





The first thing to remember is that even 
the experienced author of today, and even 
when he is writing a long story, must get and 
hold the readers’ attention from the first para- 
graph. I have as complete files of Harper’s, 
Century, Atlantic Monthly, Scribner’s Maga- 
zine (and even the old Scribner’s Monthly, 
which in 1881 was sold to the Century Com- 
pany and became the present Century Maga- 
zine), as are to be found in the larger public 
libraries; and I take a great interest in going 
over the old short stories and serials, many 
of them by writers who, famous in their day, 
are now remembered by only a few of the 
older fiction readers. Gone are the leisurely 
openings, the long-drawn-out descriptive para- 
graphs that our fathers and mothers stood for 
(slang is a handy mode of expression, eh, 
what?) We have just as good writing and 
just as good writers today, but the style is 
oh! so different. And in the Rome of present- 
day literature, we—you, I, all of us—must do 
as the Romans do or be left at the post. 
And you can’t be left at the post and keep 
up with the slowly-descending high-cost of 
living. Not to speak of getting ahead in the 
game, which is what really should spur you on, 
all pecuniary considerations left aside. 





“cold” from the very 
opening of the play, 
and — working on the 
sound -enough theory 
that what starts off 
poorly will finish the 
same way — merely 
keeps his seat long 
enough to become fa- 
miliar with the “work” 
of the principal play- 
ers, and acquire a 
rough idea of the plot, 
before making a quick 
get-away preparatory 
to knocking out his 
criticism for the morn- 
ing edition. 

And the equally case- 
hardened fiction editor 
works—in nine out of 
ten cases, and almost 
always in the case of 
reading the work of 
the unknown writer—- 








away the most impor- 





along exactly similar 





tant thing in any story, 
but especially in a short story. 

Well, live and learn, profit by experience, 
collect the rejection slips until you are able 
to see the light, and know the value of 
carefully-planned, “punchful” beginnings 
for your stories! \ 

Why—on the “first nights” of certain 
plays—do we see this or that well-known 
dramatic critic getting up and leaving the 
theater after sitting through just one act, 
or two acts at the most, and hurrying away 
to write up a none too complimentary re- 
view of the performance? Isn’t the 
answer obvious? The first half of the first 
act—which is just about equivalent to the 
first page or two of a fiction narrative—has 
failed to catch and hold his interest; and 





lines. As the editor 
of one of the so-called “Big Four” maga- 
zines once remarked, he doesn’t have to eat 
a whole boiled egg in order to tell that it 
is bad. Nor does the trained editor have 
to read a whole manuscript in order to 
know that it will be hopelessly uninterest- 
ing to his readers. 

At a recent meeting of our New York 
organization, The Writers’ Club, a prom- 
inent fiction editor asserted that, whatever 
his office “readers” might do, he himself 
seldom found it necessary to read beyond 
the first page of a story to be able to tell 
whether he wanted it or not; and, he added, 
it was very often unnecessary to read more 
than one or two paragraphs. 

Remember, this article is frankly ad- 
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dressed to the beginner in fiction writing; 
but even some fairly advanced authors fail 
to recognize, as they should, the supreme 
importance of the first paragraph or two. 

Flora Klickman, who is both an editor 
and a fiction writer, remarks, in “The Lure 
of the Pen”’—a book which is avowedly 
“aimed” at “would-be authors”: 

“Have you ever read a story that opened, 
‘It was a glorious day in June,’ followed by 
a page of blue sky, balmy breezes, humming 
bees, not a leaf stirred, and scent of roses 
heavy on the air? Of course you have. 
We all have. That glorious day in June is 
one of the most precious perennials of the 
story-writer’s stock-in-trade.” 

Naturally, the untrained writer follows 
the line of least resistance, and the “glori- 
ous day in June” or “the sun, slowly sink- 
ing in the west,” is the inevitable result. 
But study the work of the experienced 
writer; even when, for good and sufficient 
reasons, he deems it advisable to devote 
his first paragraph or two to “atmosphere” 
or “local color,” he manages, and with no 
extra effort—due to the fact that he is 
experienced—to “get” his reader even with 
first few words of description. Take, for 
example—selecting the first old magazine 
that I find lying beside my desk—the open- 
ing two paragraphs of Achmed Abdullah’s 
short story, “Light,” in the All-Story for 
May 18, 1918. There are just 112 words: 

“Beneath the sooty velvet of the New York 
night, Tompkins Square was a blotch of lonely, 
mean sadness. 

“No light loungers there waiting for a blue- 
coat’s hickory to tickle their thin, patched soles; 
10 wizened news vendor spreading the remnants 
f his printed wares about him and figuring out 
the difference between gain on papers sold and 
liscount on those returned unsold; no Greek 
hawker considering the advisability of beating the 
high cost of living by supping on those figs which 
he had not been able to sell because of their an- 
tiquity; no maudlin drunk mistaking the blur in 
lis whiskey-soaked brain for the happy twilight 
of the foggy green isle.” 

It is an “atmosphere” opening; but it is 
ilso an opening that compels the reader to 
zo on. Captain Abdullah can do it; Fannie 
‘urst can do it; any trained writer can 
lo it. But let the novice beware until he 
has learned the trick—and until his name 
neans enough to the editor to let that auto- 
‘rat of the magazine office know that what 
will follow will be well worthy of his close 
ttention. 

The first thing to remember is that even 
the experienced author of today, and even 
vhen he is writing a long story must get 
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and hold the reader’s attention from the 
first paragraph. I have as complete files 
of Harper’s, Century, Atlantic Monthly, 
Scribner’s (Magazine—and even the old 
Scribner's Monthly, which in 1881 was sold 
to the Century Company and became the 
present Century Magazine) as are to be 
found in the larger public libraries; and I 
take a great interest in going over the old 
short stories and serials, many of them by 
writers who, famous in their day, are now 
remembered by only a few of the older 
fiction readers. Gone are the leisurely 
openings, the long-drawn-out descriptive 
paragraphs that our fathers and mothers 
stood for (slang is a handy mode of ex- 
pression, eh, what?). We have just as 
good writing, and just as good writers to- 
day, but the style is oh! so different. And 
in the Rome of present-day literature, we 
—you, I, all of us—must do as the Ro- 
mans do or be left at the post. And you 
can’t be left at the post and keep up with 
the slowly-descending high-cost of living. 
Not to speak of getting ahead in the game, 
which is what really should spur you on, 
all pecuniary considerations left aside. 

So let’s get ahead with our study of the 
attention-getting opening. 

One thing must be avoided—and the be- 
ginner, in a wild scramble to outdo the edi- 
tor, may easily overlook this point: You 
cannot afford merely to start off with what 
may be a jaded-reader-proof beginning, 
keep up the pace for a page or two, and 
then allow your yarn to “peter out.” 
You’ve run up against that sort of thing in 
the movies, no doubt. The first couple of 
hundred feet or so is all swift-moving, in- | 
teresting action; then we get several hun- 
dred feet of close-ups of the star in various 
poses, beautiful “locations” or “sets” that 
delight the eye but do absolutely nothing 
toward making the plot move; and the re- | 
sult is about the same as the play with the | 
dull opening scene that drove away the dra- [| 
matic critic. 

Nor can you—this second is a deadly sin! | 
—afford to write an opening paragraph | 
or two which promise a plot development [| 
or a situation which never comes to pass, | 
merely because you are determined to hit [| 
the reader between the eyes at the very be- | 
ginning. No special example is necessary 
in connection with the warning against the 
first kind of opening; you know what I | 
mean, and common sense is your only guide. 
In connection with the second offense 

















against the reader, it may be said that very 
few trained writers are ever guilty of it, 
and when you do run across an example of 
it, you almost feel that a printer’s error is 
responsible for the “false lead.” Neverthe- 
less, I have never quite forgiven the cele- 
brated French writer of detective-mystery 
stories, Albert Boissiére, for one misleading 
word in the first paragraph of his really re- 
markable novel, “The Missing Finger” 
(translated by Mary J. Safford; Dodd, 
Mead and Company, 1911): 

“I was born at la Varenne-Saint-Hilaire, on the 
17th of June of I don’t know what year. It was 
on a 17th of a month I no longer remember that 
the civil court pronounced the divorce between 
Maxime Aubry, artist, and Pauline Mutel, his 
wife. It was again upon a 17th, the 17th of Octo- 
ber, 1907, that I was found murdered by an un- 
known hand, in the city of Dieppe, at the end 
of the Quai Henri IV. And once more, by a 
providential chance, it was on the 17th of last 
month that I again gave my name to Pauline 
Mutel, my divorced wife!” 


Now, here is a bang-up opening para- 
graph, and no error! Those who have 
read Harriet Prescott Spofford’s “The 
Amber Gods,” Conan Doyle’s “How It 
Happened,” Percival Wilde’s “Dawn,” or 
even Captain Abdullah’s “Light,” the open- 
ing of which I have quoted, will have a 
good idea of the type of plot I was led to 
expect would be unfolded. But it wasn’t! 
The narrator of the story was not mur- 
dered in the stable on the wharf. It is a 
misleading statement; and, unless the prin- 
ter erred, as I have intimated, the only ex- 
planations possible are either that the 
author intentionally put a punch in his 
first paragraph that was misleading, in 
order to get the reader’s interest from the 
very first, or he finished the story, or de- 
veloped his plot along totally different lines 
from those upon which he started out. 

Apart from this objection—and inciden 
tally—read that story if you possibly can 
get hold of it! If anyone can write a bet- 
ter mystery yarn, a more fascinating story 
of dual identity, he is a blown-in-the-bottle 
genius, and thousands of readers will hail 
him as such! 

But you see the point; don’t mislead your 
reader under any consideration, and above 
all, don’t mislead him merely to plant a wal- 
lop in your opening paragraph—or the 
editors (you'll probably never have readers 
for that story, if you do) will call you many 
things other than “genius.” 

3ut if you can get a strangle-hold on the 
reader’s interest by making some extraor- 
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dinary statement in your opening para- 
graph—a statement that you can follow up 
with a logical and convincing explanation 
—never miss such a bet! With the deter- 
mination to do just that, I opened a de- 
tective-mystery novelette thus: 

“An odd thing has just happened. I have been 
tried and condemned to die for the murder of 
Richard. Middleton. I am Richard Middleton.” 

Extraordinary as the statement may be, 
in the reading, the development of the plot 
“made good” the startling opening. 

We have gotten away from the old- 
fashioned allusions to various dangers and 
misadventures which the writers of a gen- 
eration or so ago threw out to enlist the 
reader’s interest in what was to follow. 
Not only in the beginnings, but all through 
many of the stories of yesterday, we meet 
with these interest-soliciting “leads.” But, 
occasionally, today, an author will start out 
by forecasting the various things which his 
hero is about to endure or be confronted 
with, and when he is such a writer as 
William Johnston, the author of “The Ye!- 
low Letter,” “The House of Whispers,” 
and “The Apartment Next Door,” he “gets 
away with it. Mr. Johnston’s opening 
paragraph to his “The Yellow Letter” fol- 
lows: 

“They say that coming events cast their 
shadows before them, but certainly I had no inti- 
mation, when I left my office on the afternoon 
of April 12th, of the maelstrom of mystery and 
tragedy into which I was about to plunge. There 
was anxiety in my mind, it is true, but only such 
as comes to every young man who finds himself 
for the first time deeply in love. There was no 
portent of evil, no foreshadowing of the terrible 
chain of mysteries that all but destroyed my be- 
lief in my fellow men and left its mark so deep 
upon.my memory that I do not believe time ever 
can wholly efface its effects.” 

And his second short paragraph runs: 

“Even now I shudder at the sight of yellow. A 
scrap of yellow paper always recalls—and I fear 
always will recall vivid—the painful events of 
the last few weeks.” 

The story that follows fully justifies Mr. 
Johnston’s use of what may be called the 
premonitory opening. Like every other 
opening, it is the right kind when you know 
how to use it—and follow it up. 

Edgar Wallace—in what I consider the 
cleverest of the many mystery tales he has 
written—opens his “Number Six and the 
3orgia,” in the December 7th, 1920, Popu- 
lar, in this way: 


“The most mysterious and baffling thing about 
Caesar Valentine was to discover the reason for 
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It was a mystery which belonged 


his mystery. 4 
to the category of elusive thought, the name that 


is on the tip of your tongue, the fact that is 


familiar, yet defies remembrance. 

“When the international police conference held 
its yearly meeting in 19— in Geneva, and after 
three strenuous days’ discussion which embraced 
matters so widely different as the circulation of 
forged Swedish notes and the philanderings of 
the Bothnian ambassador—the conference did its 
best to prevent his assassination, which occurred 
six months later—the question of Caesar Valen- 
tine came up for examination ... 

“Where does he get his money?’ demanded 
Leary, gf Washington. ‘We had him in America 
for five years, and he did nothing but spend.’ 

‘‘Neither in France nor in America is that a 
crime,’ smiled Le Comte. 

“People who have done business with him 
have had an unfortunate habit of dying suddenly.’ 
It was Hallett, of the London C. I. B., who put 
the matter so bluntly, and Leary nodded. 

“‘That’s so,’ he said. ‘Providence has been very 
good to Mr. Valentine. He was in a big wheat 
deal in Chicago in 713, and the market went 
against him. The principal operator was Bur- 

gess—John Boyd Burgess. He had a grudge 
against Valentine, and would have ruined him. 
One morning Burgess was discovered dead at the 
bottom of an elevator shaft in his hotel. He had 
dropped nineteen floors.’” 


I have quoted this much concretely to 
show how an _ interest-arousing opening 
paragraph can be instantly followed up by 
an author who knows what he is going to 
say—knows his plot from beginning to end, 
in its larger details, at least—before start- 
ing to write. Dr. Frank Crane, at a recent 
meeting of The Writers’ Club, remarked 
that in his opinion one of the chief fallacies 
of writing was the belief that you must 
know what you have to say before starting 
to write. Dr. Crane, however, has written 
very little, if any, fiction; besides which, 
what he meant to imply, I am sure, is that 
you cannot turn out artistic work by stick- 
ing too closely to a preconceived idea of 
what you will say on a given subject. But 
Dr. Crane ery young writer 
should learn to know—that there must be a 
fairly well-developed plot outline, or skele- 
ton plot, in the author’s mind before he 
even writes his opening paragraph, if the 
result is to be anything but an is gid 
pieced-together narrative. And you ma 
be equally sure that Mr. Clarence Sader 
ton Kelland, who, speaking at another meet- 
ing of the same club, declared that he sel- 
dom knew what his characters were going 
to do when he started out to write a new 
story, always has a roughly outlined idea 
of his complete story before he sets his 
opening paragraph on paper. 

Certain magazines, including, for exam- 
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ple The Black Mask, are especially insistent 
upon the instant engaging of the reader’s 













































attention. “The Black Mask buys only de- 
tective and mystery stories,” reads the 
market report in a past issue of THE. 


Writer’s Dicest. “They must be novel in 
plot and very rapid in action. Many manu- 
scripts are rejected because they begin too 
slowly. There must be action in the very 
first paragraph.” And it may be said that 
the writer will make no mistake in applying 
the rule, in a general way, to any story, no 
matter at what magazine it is “aimed.” 

The very short story almost always de- 
mands a “rapid” opening. I commenced 
“The Carbon Copy” (Black Cat, April, 
1916), reprinted in the March, 1920, issue, 
thus: 

“No, Carson—for God’s 
until I’ve told you something! It means the chair 
for you, almost certainly, if you do! I tell you, 
man, you’re as good as sentenced for my murder 
the moment you press that trigger!” 


sake—not yet! Not 


And the story ended as follows: 

“He (Carson) bent over the dead man and 
snatched the envelope from the clutching hand. 
It contained a thin sheet of paper—it was plainly 
the carbon copy of a typed letter—and it read 
thus: 


‘To Police Commissioner Hendry. 

**Sir:—The writer, James Foster Stillman, has only 
one enemy who hates him enough to wish to take his 
life. He has good reason to believe that that enemy— 
whose name, together with information regarding the 
position he now holds in the South American business 
world, will be found in the enclosed envelope—will at- 
tempt to kill him some time during the next two weeks. 
Accompanying this man’s name and address will be found 
an outline of the circumstances which, the writer be- 
lieves, will cause his enemy to attempt his life, from 
motives of revenge. It is earnestly requested that the 
enclosed letter shall not be opened unless the death of 
the writer is brought about in such a manner as to 
point indisputably to murder. 


‘‘JAMES F, STILLMAN.’” 


Incidentally—in view of the fact that in 
so short a story I was extremely careful to 
cut out every unnecessary word—it can be 
understood that the story suffered not a 
little when, in the reprinting of it, someone 
connected with that now defunct magazine 
in which it appeared cut it down from 900 
to about 650 words. 

But, in conclusion, as regards story open- 
ings, and first paragraphs in particular, the 
beginner’s best guide is the magazine for 
which he aims to write. The publisher’s 
printing bill for rejection slips would be re- 
duced one-half if all authors would follow 
the advice so often given thoroughly to 
study each and every magazine they are try- 
ing to “make” before submitting a single 
manuscript. 
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DOES THE MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLE PAY? 


The Experience of One Writer Who Left 
a Desk Job to Strike Out as a Free Lance 


By Celia Myrover Robinson. 
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N a recent issue of a current magazine, 
there appeared a poignant protest anent 

the “Scarcity of Markets for Articles.” In 
this somewhat lengthy discussion the writer 
claims to have had a good deal of news- 
paper experience, and to have written a 
number of articles, and to have marketed a 
“meager few” for which the payment 
proved hardly worth while. , 

Among other things, the writer said: 
“Recently I had an article in a leading mag- 
azine which took me the greater part of a 
year to prepare, as all the material used in 
its preparation had to be obtained by cor- 
respondence. I wrote and re-wrote the 
manuscript until I got it down to the maga- 
zine’s word limit and fitted it to their style. 
The pay I received for all that work was 
just twelve dollars.” 

The writer closes with the direct charge 
that a number of the more widely circulated 
magazines plan out the articles for their 
magazines several years ahead. 

“What is the use,” says this disgruntled 
writer, “of training yourself up to the notch 
for such work, and rushing around to dig 
up a lot of fresh, interesting stuff, when the 
editors have decided years ahead what they 
want, and have already farmed out the 
work to writers whose work they already 
know? What’s the use of working up the 
| most interesting material in the world, if 
' nobody wants it?” 

The obvious answer is: “None at all.” 

But that answer is based upon the as- 
sumption that the disgruntled writer is cor- 
rect in the conclusions drawn from constant 
failure. 

Having made some success in writing 
articles, and having disposed of hundreds, 
} at a time when the market was at its worst, 
| I feel that I may speak with authority in 
| spite of the fact that I am neither rich nor 
famous. 

In the summer of 1917 I threw up a per- 
| fectly good job to go to New York to try 
my luck. In the southern town where I 
| had made my home for a number of years, 
| and where I had conducted Woman’s Pages, 





Society Departments, written special ar- 
ticles, and what-not, I was considered a 
fairly experienced newspaper woman. Some 
friends predicted success for me in the big 
city. Others cheerfully predicted failure. 

For myself, I knew that I was getting 
into a rut, and I determined to pull myself 
out, by main force, if necessary. 

I did not burn my bridges behind me, but 
obtained a leave of absence. If I failed in 
New York I would go back to my news- 
paper work in the small southern town, 
where I had worked with some measure of 
success. 

The parting admonition of my managing 
editor was consoling: “Don’t take just any- 
thing that comes along. Remember that 
you have a good job down here in the old 
home town whenever you want to come 
back, which, in my opinion, will be in about 
six week’s time.” 

I reached New York early in June, at the 
time when the whole country was all upset, 
and each day saw thousands of men depart- 
ing for camp at home or for France. 

It would not have been a difficult thing 
for me to have secured a job on a city news- 
paper, probably, as I had experience of 
several years, which I might have cashed in. 

But there were two reasons why I did 
not do this. One was, that I had left my 
position in the south to get away from a 
newspaper desk, and another was, that there 
was no valid excuse for taking such a posi- 
tion, as my job in the south paid me a far 
better salary than I could hope to secure in 
a city until I had worked my way up. The 
first two weeks I spent in New York I 
studied the market, and that was about all 
I did. I determined to make the most of 
my experience. 

As this story is not set down as a guide 
to young authors, but is merely a statement 
of fact, which may possibly be helpful, | 
will put down just what I accomplished and 
the steps which led up to the results 
achieved. 

I made some mistakes, but bear in mind 
that J sold my goods. It seemed to me that 
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what I wanted to do while in New York 
was to take advantage of being in New 
York. I could sit in my little office in the 
southern town of forty thousand souls and 
a future, and write. What I wanted to do 
up here was to get acquainted with the 
market. 

How I love the pulsing life of the city. 
Not the life of the White Way, of the gay 
cabarets, of the roof gardens, even of the 
theaters. But the pulsing beat of the 
streets, with the millions who came and 
went. 

I went about without fear. I broke into 
editorial offices and talked with a few of 
the “Big Ones,” who, now and again, had 
purchased my wares. 

Bob Davis, who had bought verse for 
The Munsey and one short story for The 
Cavalier, shot questions at me like china 
berries out of a pop gun, and turned me 
over to a very friendly young woman, who 
took me out to lunch. 

Once upon a time I had sold some work to 
The Woman’s Home Companion, so I had 
the good fortune to meet and talk to dear, 
delightful, whimsical Haydn Carruth, and 
met Blanche Sylvester Bates and Bruce 
Barton. I spent an afternoon with Anne 
Rittenhouse, whom I chanced to know; I 
met Blanche Merritt, of the Herald’s 
\Voman Section, through a mutual friend; 
Mr. Altshuler, of The World, who has since 
died, gave me some friendly advice, and I 
met and came to know Mrs. Florence Smith 
Vincent of the New York Telegram. 

[ joined the Authors’ League of America, 
and went to a luncheon at Brown’s Chop 
House, and heard men and women whose 
names I held almost sacred, talk no better 
than did the folks at home. 

Mr. Altshuler had told me that if I 
vanted to succeed in New York I must get 
a hall bedroom and a typewriter and 
vrite, write, write. 

[| had the hall bedroom (with private 

ith), which I was renting from one better 
off in worldly goods, who had gone off on a 
vacation. I had the typewriter. But I had 
lost the writing fever. My feet were 
always wanting to run away with me, and I 
was always finding them taking me in the 
ection of the subway and Park Row. 
Sut at the end of a fortnight I began to 
axe stock of my assets, and decided that I 
| better get me something to do that 
vould bring me in some change—I went out 
| got me a job. 
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I did not 


Up to that time I had dallied. 
I wanted 


want to get down to brass tacks. 
to meet people and see places. 

But I suddenly awakened to the fact that 
the manuscripts I had brought with me, 
fiction mostly, were not selling like hot 
cakes in spite of a perfectly good agent I 
had secured. 

I bought a bunch of Sunday papers and 
began to study the features. And certain 
of the dailies I also bought from the stand 
on the corner. One Woman’s Page ap- 
pealed to me especially, because much ma- 
terial was used each day, and a great many 
of the features were such as I had written 
for my own woman’s page. 

I rather turned up my nose at doing this 
kind of “hack work,” but I had to do some- 
thing, and that pronto. 

It was not a light-hearted person by any 
means who walked up that marble stairway 
on that June afternoon to ask for a job, but 
one who had been chastened by many re- 
jection slips. 

When I walked away I walked on air, for 
I not only had been given an audience, but 
had been asked to write several articles, and 
to submit ideas for brightening up the page. 

Three weeks after my arrival in New 
York I received my first check from this 
newspaper. This morning I received a 
check from the same source. I have re- 
ceived hundreds of checks from that one 
newspaper since that summer of 1917. 
During a period of six weeks, when I was 
very busy with other work, I received a 
check every week from that same news- 
paper. For I never fail to keep them well 
supplied with material—always enough for 
one month. They usually use from three 
to four articles a week. 

They have never returned but one story 
that I have ever written them, and I have 
literally written hundreds of short articles, 
from 700 to 1,200 words each. They pay 
for these five dollars a column. Not a gold 
mine, but a very good potato patch. 

Having placed my book manuscript with 
a good agent, and gotten in touch with the 
magazine market, in the fall of 1917 I re- 
turned home. 

I do not confine myself to articles by any 
means, but during each year I write and 
dispose of hundreds. I write industrial 
stories about my home town. I have just 


disposed of three to one magazine, for one 
I received $32.40, another $10.00, and the 
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third, $5.00. That same magazine has ac- 
cepted two others not yet used. 

For another publication I write an occa- 
sional feature and receive a check each 
month, which varies from $10.00 to $20.00. 

The Woman’s Page of the New York 
newspapers, the trade magazines, and the 
monthly publications, which now look upon 
me as a member of the family, all use 
articles—no fiction at all. These articles 
have netted me $30.00 this week. I have 
received from the newspapers alone as 
much as $28.00 in one week, though the 
checks from that source usually run from 
twelve to eighteen dollars. 

I am not making an income sufficient for 
my needs, or, I should say, such an income 
as I desire from article wyiting, but I do 
find such writing a great aid. 

In the meantime, while I am waiting for 
fame and wealth, I am battering down some 
of the doors that keep me from the portals 
of the Great. I have already made Har- 
per’s Magazine. The Munsey and Cavalier 
I have also mentioned as having given 
me a welcome; the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion has bought of my wares; so has 
Smart Set—both prose and verse—Town 
and Country, Judge, Today's Housewife, 
Designer, Smith's, People’s Home Journal, 
and many other publications have bought of 
me. And while I am struggling up Par- 
nassus, I find the checks I receive from 
articles give me many a boost along the way. 


To say there is no market for the un- 
known writer is ridiculous. That the un- 
known writer has to become known before 
work can command a good price, is true, of 
course. It is so in medicine, in law, in all 
professions. We have to prove ourselves. 


This is not a dissertation on how to be- 
come famous. I do not know that I shall 
ever have any claim to fame. But I do be- 
lieve that if I do not make some money in 
this writing game, it is going to be my own 
fault and not the fault of editors. 


I have never been treated with discourtesy 
by an editor. And it is due to these same 
editors that I have been enabled to give up 
a desk job to “free-lance” to my heart’s 
content. If I ever make any real money 
or have anything like a national reputation, 
it will be because editors have helped me on 
to my goal, not by buying fiction and verse 
—the fiction and verse that I sell is increas- 
ing daily, it is true—but it is the much ma- 
linged article that is “bringing in the bacon,” 
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prose and the poems. 

Long may article-writing prosper the un 
known author, trying to make his or her 
way. In my own case, being a woman, and 
doing a man’s job, as I am, I say, Long may 
the trade magazine flourish. Between the 
newspapers and the trade magazines, I be- 
lieve I shall yet make good. 





“STICK-TO-IT-TIVE-NESS” 
By Alliene S. De Chant. 


NE of the first moves I learned to 
make in the reportorial game was to 
“stand by” my “story” until all the facts— 
the who, what, why, when, where—were 
“covered.” It is not an easy lesson to learn, 
—that “stick-to-it-tive-ness” lesson, but it 
brings to the newspaper game thrills and 
compensations that no other profession 
offers. 

The editor, one morning, sent me out to 
“cover” the wedding of a local physician 
and the town’s nurse. The assignment, plus 
the printed marriage license clipped from 
the county seat’s paper, looked easy. | 
reached the doctor’s office at 9:30 a. m., 
and after waiting my turn-and being recog- 
nized as the female reporter of the ......., 
I was met with a gruff: “Well, what do 
you want? Be quick about it for this ‘1s 
my busy day!” I promptly told him in a 
few words, my mission and was ready with 
my pad and my Eversharp. 

“T have nothing for publication” was his 
snappy reply as he made for his inner office, 
not before I took the chance to tell him 
that since my paper did not go to press 
until 3 p. m. I could remain there until 
fifteen minutes before press time for my 
story ;—that my business was to “cover” 
every assignment whether it took all day 
or not. 

While he remained in his sanctum sanc- 
torum I gazed about and made note of his 
Alma Maters from the college and medical 
school diplomas that hung on the walls ot 
his ante-room. When he came out to noti- 
fy the fourth successive patient that he was 
ready for him, I manage to break in with: 
By the way, I see by your diplomas that 
you went to the same college that my 
brother attended. What ‘frat’ do you be- 
long to?” And, forgetting his ire and his 
patient, he waxed eloquent on the—— 'ra- 
ternity and we had a happy five minutes. 

(Continued on page 36) 


and so giving me the leisure to write the 
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THE EVERLASTING PERSISTENCE 
OF THIS WESTERN GIRL 


The Story of Zona Gale, Who Began Writing When She was Four 
Twenty-five Years 


Years Old, and Who Kept on Writing for 


Before She 


impression you 


irmed of her?” 
He thought it over 


ra moment. Then 
replied emphatic- 


ly: “I think it is 


it she is so beau- 


‘ully honest.” 


\nyone who has 
id Zona Gale’s 
‘ries of “Friend- 
P Village,” and 

“M.iss Lulu 
tt’—and_ thou- 
ls of us have 
ad bot h—will 
it to borrow that 
rase. For the 


hing we like most 


her is her sin- 
ity about life, 
giving us “story 
ple” who think 
talk and act as 
feel that real 
and women 
Id. 
he story of her 
life belongs 


wanted to be. 


t word. She knew what she was go- 
to be. 
suntless men and women keep on, to 
‘nd of their days, 


Achieved Success, 


NE afternoon last winter I was watch- 
ing a rehearsal of “Miss Lulu Bett,” 
ie play which Zona Gale has made out of 

her novel of the same name. 

irned to one of the men connected with 

e production and said: 

“You have been working with Miss Gale 

or weeks now; 
hat is the strong- 





those direct, 
ghtforward ones that- fascinate us be- 
e they move so inevitably. 
she was a child, she knew exactly what 
is not the 


From the 


saying that they al- 


By Keene Sumner. 
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Except as a Newspaper Reporter. 
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ways have thought they would “like to do” 
this, or they would “like to do” that. But 
these people, who talk so much about yearn- 
ing to do or to be something or other, al- 
most never get beyond the yearning stage. 


They are like children sitting behind a 


ZONA GALE 


horse hitched to a post. 





They dream of 
drivings; but they 
never unhitch their 
purpose, take out 
the whip, and begin 
to travel. 

It is a homely 
metaphor, but not a 
bad one, to’say that 
Zona Gale’s purpose 
has never “stood 
hitched.” As _ far 
back as she can 
remember, she in- 
tended to write. 
And almost as far 
as she can remem- 
ber, she has been 
writing. Her first 
book appeared when 
she was seven years 
old. That was in 
Portage, Wisconsin, 
where she was born. 

The book “ap- 
peared” because she 
made it, with her 
own hands, of 
brown wrapping pa- 
per, which she cut 
into sheets of ap- 


propriate size and sewed together to form 
a volume. 


The book, with its stories and 


poems printed in a childish hand, is still 
in existence. 

Years went by before it had a successor, 
a real book printed from real presses. But 


in all those years she never stopped writ- 


ing, never adopted that easy formula, of 
the people who are always talking about 
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what they “think they would like to do,” 
but who never do it. 

She wrote unceasingly; an endless suc- 
cession of stories and poems. At first they 
had nothing to do with life as it went on 
around her. It was not until years later, 
when she had become a well-known writer, 
that she suddenly wakened to the knowl- 
edge that common, everyday humarf beings 
are as interesting and as dramatic as any 
figure of romance. 

But when she was a child, romance and 
pure imagination had the right of way 
with her. Her favorite game at that time 
was to play that she was lost in a forest, 
which she called “The Deep Woods.” This 
was achieved without the slightest difficulty, 
simply by retiring into a corner of the 
room and opening an umbrella between her- 
self and the world of things as they are. 

She was an only child, so there was no 
one to disturb the make-believe. Her com- 
panion, in her shadowy umbrella-forest, 
was her mother, always her sympathetic 
play-fellow indoors, just as her father was 
her best comrade out of doors. 

When she was eight years old she be- 
gan going to school; but she did not stop 
writing. She went on and on, until, inevi- 
tably, she came to the next step—the desire 
to write for others to read. 

“T remember the first time I sent out a 
story,” she said to me. “It was when I 
was about thirteen years old. I used to 
have two or three stories going simul- 
taneously, each in a notebook of different 
color from the rest. The one with which 
I chose to assail the publishers was seven 
or eight thousand words long and had a 
duchess for the leading character. 

“Just what my mother thought of it I 
don’t know; but she copied it for me, with 
her own hand, word for word as I had 
written it, I know it would sound well if 
I could say that it was accepted with 
alacrity. But only the ‘with-alacrity’ part 
would fit the facts, for that was the way 
it was returned. 

“T don’t think anyone can find more fasci- 
nation in gambling than a young writer 
finds in sending out his manuscripts. It is 
a wonderful game of chance. I kept on 
playing it—mailing my stories, having them 
come back to me, and always writing new 
ones to send in search of better luck. 

“The postman’s habit was to open the 
front door and toss the letters into the hall. 
The heavy manuscripts dropped with an 
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unmistakable sound; and often, even when 
I was upstairs, I could count them as they 
fell, and know just how many of my stories 
had come back. I can hear the sound even 


now. But I can hear, too, my father’s 
cheerful: ‘Well, somebody has to take 
them!’ . 


“They were always like that, my father 
and mother. Whatever else you put into 
this story, it will lack the most important 
element, if you leave them out. They never 
tried to thwart my desire to follow out my 
own purpose. I think of it so often when 
I see parents attempting to defeat their 
children’s wish for self-expression, trying 
to drive a boy into a profession when he 
wants to go into farming, for instance. 

“After I had gone through the high 
school at Portage, I went to the University 
of Wisconsin at Madison, where for four 
years I did very well in the English cour- 
ses, and not at all well in anything else. But 
this did not disturb me in the least, for the 
only thing I really cared about was writing. 

“Finally, the miracle actually happened—- 
one of my flock of stories was accepted and 
printed in a Milwaukee paper the ‘Even- 
ing Wisconsin.’ When, about a week later, 
I received a check—it was for three dol- 
lars—I was so excited that I took the first 
train to Portage to show the precious slip 
of paper to my father and mother. 

“When for a long time it seemed as if 
the age of miracles was past, so far as I 
was concerned. One story was accepted 
and printed, but it brought no check. At 
the university, I won some prizes for writ- 
ing, but that wasn’t the same thing as hav- 
ing people buy what I wrote. 

“After I graduated, I went back to Port- 
age; back to the very town where, later, I 
was to find the clue to whatever success I 
have had. But at that time Portage seemed 
to me the last place in the world to look 
for any such clue. Like most people. | 
thought the far fields were greener than 
those at my feet. There wasn’t any ro- 
mance in Portage, I thought; and I was 
still possessed by the idea that I must write 
of things beautifully romantic—or roman- 
tically beautiful. So my one idea was to 
escape from what seemed to me an un- 
promising field. The only way I could 
think of to accomplish this was to get into 
newspaper work in a city. 

“In the autumn a school friend invited 
me to visit her in Milwaukee. I have o/ten 
wondered what she thought of me as 4 
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guest, for every day of my stay I calmly 
deserted her and went down to the news- 
paper offices to ask if there was an open- 
ing for me. 

“Because my story had been printed in 
the ‘Evening Wisconsin,’ I laid special siege 
to that office. Day after day, I presented 
myself before the city editor, and day after 
day he assured me that there was no open- 
ing for me. I had such a dread of the 
ordeal that when I was going up in the 
elevator I was conscious chiefly of wishing 
that the whole thing was over and that | 
vas going down instead of up.” 

She said this with the quiet little laugh 
which is so characteristic of her. She was 
not dramatizing herself, but to me the thing 
was dramatic. She is slender, almost frag- 
ile, with soft brown hair, clear grayish 
eyes, and almost incredibly small hands. A 
brusque city editor must have thought it 
would be easy to discourage her. But he 
did not know the power of persistence that 
was concealed under that quiet exterior. 

“When my two weeks’ visit was over,” 
she went on, “I rented a room, at six dol 
lars a month—and kept right on applying 
to that city editor. Until finally, out of 
cheer fatigue, I imagine, he stopped me 
once as I was going out, told me that a 
Hower show was opening that day, and 
isked me to cover it. 

“I never shall forget my thrill at the 
phrase ‘cover it.” Later, when I was ac- 
tually a reporter, I used to go about my 
work saying to myself: ‘I’m out on an 
assignment! I’m out on an assignment!’ 
People, talked about the ‘newspaper grind.’ 
But | was more than happy in it. I was 
ecstatic. 

‘When I received my first weekly pay 
envelope, containing fifteen dollars, | drew 
pictures on it, showing me in the act of 
getting it at the cashier’s window, and 
mailed it, contents and all, to my parents. 
lt wasn’t that they needed the money. In 
fact, mother put the envelope away intact, 
ind kept it. But I was like a dog that 
Wants to bring every treasure, every ‘find,’ 
to show to the person he loves best. 

|! was happy—but still I wasn’t satis- 
he Just as it had been in Portage, the 
te\ds farther on were the alluring ones; 
in’ twice during my three or four years 
in Milwaukee I came to New York and 
trid, unsuccessfully, to get into newspa- 
pe: work here. I learned something each 


time, however, and the third attempt was 
successful 


I succeeded in getting on the 
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‘Evening World,’ where | was a reporter 
for a year and a half. 

“This was accomplished by handing to 
the office boy almost daily a list of sugges- 
tions for newspaper stories. The city edi- 
tor checked those which appealed to him, 
and permitted me to try them on the chance 
of acceptance. 

“The work on the ‘World’ kept me too 
busy for anything outside; and that is the 
only break, as far back as I can remember, 
in my story writing. When I realized that 
[ could not do both, I left regular re- 
portorial work and became a freelance, do- 
ing special articles enough to support me, 
and fiction stories which wouldn’t have 
supported a canary, for I sold only two of 
them. 

“You would hardly call that an encour- 
aging total as the results of my years of 
work. But there is no credit in my not 
once having been discouraged, because I 
was having such fun doing the one thing 
[ wanted to do. That is the advantage of 
having a single desire. It makes persis- 
tence easy. You keep on because you are 
not even tempted to try something else. 

“You would think that my life as a re- 
porter would have cured me of my lean- 
ing toward romance, wouldn’t you? But it 
hadn’t. I was still going about with a vol- 
ume of Walter Pater under my arm, still 
trying to write beautifully of things wrap- 
ped in an atmosphere of remoteness. Oc- 
casionally I did do another kind of story. 
the kind that was written out of my own 
experience. The two which I sold were 
of this kind. But apparently I learned 
nothing from this. 

“Then, one spring day, [ was crossing 
Central Park and the idea came to me of 
taking, as a theme for a story, the evernew 
wonder and appeal of the coming of spring, 
what it would mean to two persons who 
loved each other. As I thought it over, it 
occurred to me that there would be a spe- 
cial beauty in the experience if it came to 
two old people instead of to youth; old 
lovers, in whom the years had not dulled 
their sense of perfect companionship, and 
in whom the joy and satisfaction of that 
companionship would be revivified with 
each birth of the new season. And that 
was the way the first Pelleas and Ettare 
story came to be written. 

“T sold it immediately, and went on writ- 
ing others around those two central char- 
acters. I wrote forty of them—and sold 
every one. The vear that IT began these 
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stories I went back to Wisconsin; and one 
afternoon, there in Portage, I chanced to 
overhear a conversation. Some women 
were having tea together and were saying 
the very things which are being said this 
afternoon by hundreds of women all over 
the country. You know the sort of talk 
I mean: 

“It isn’t really the tea I care for, it’s 
just the sociability.’ ‘Somehow, a 
cup of hot tea rests me more than anything 
else when I’m tired.’ ‘I take mine 
mostly hot water, just enough tea to color 
it.’ . . . ‘Well, I like mine strong! I 
want to be able to taste tea at least a part 
of the way down.’ ‘Well, I like 
tea but if I should drink it at night, I 
shouldn’t get to sleep till tomorrow night.’ 
And so on. 

“T listened to them, and suddenly I said 
to myself: ‘Why, this is wonderful! This 
is the sort of thing people talk about, not 
only in Portage, but everywhere. Yet in 
this talk, they give you vivid glimpses of 
their tastes, habits, character, heart.’ 

“T remember going to my mother, and 
telling her that it was wonderful. It had 
opened a new world to me. Or, rather, it 
had made me see that my old world was 
full of new possibilities. 

“My first recollection of anything that 
happened when I was a child is of stepping 
over a threshold and entering another room. 
I can pick out other items which have left 
these clear cut impressions, standing out 
sharply above the general mass. 

“One such threshold was my 
sense of social consciousness: the know!- 
edge that we rise, and fall together; that 
brotherhood, unity, is a literal fact in na- 
ture, and must be obeyed, like gravitation. 
Another threshold was the other conscious- 
ness that life is something better than this 
which we believe it to be. 

“But none of these impressions is more 
vivid than the sudden perception of the in- 
terest of commonplace things that came to 
me that afternoon as | listened to those 
women talking about tea. 

“Something of the new vision it gave me 
was in the next two stories I wrote. They 
were a sort of bridge between the old and 
the new. For after them I wrote my first 
‘Friendship Village’ story, and from that 
time to this I have written only of people 
living the everyday life of the kind of 
groups we call commonplace. About a hun- 
stories 


own first 


dred of the “Friendship Village” 








appeared in the magazines. Five volumes 
of them were published in book form. 

“T wrote a novel called ‘Birth,’ which it- 
self had a hard time being born, for I 
struggled more over it than over anything 
else I have written. And then I wrote 
‘Miss Lulu Bett.’ Mr. Brock Pemberton 
bought the dramatic rights and persuaded 
me to dramatize the book myself. I’m al- 
most ashamed to say how quickly it was 
done. I finished it in a week, but as | 
wasn’t satisfied with the last act I held it 
over from Saturday till Monday, to revise 
it. So I can say that it took me ten days, 
and that doesn’t sound quite so bad.” 

“Had you ever before written a play?” 
I asked. 

She laughed. 

“It seems to me I’ve always been writing 
a play. One of the tragedies of my free- 
lance period in New York was when the 
maid, at the hotel where I was living, some- 
how put an almost completed play on which 
I was at work into the wast basket, and 
it was carted off with the refuse.” 

When we had this conversation we were 
at luncheon in a New York hotel. The 
whole atmosphere was that of luxury. The 
people around us were sophisticated to the 
last degree. It seemed the absolute anti- 


thesis of, for instance, Friendship Village. - 


“Take these people here,” I said, “do 
they read about folks in the little towns?” 

“They, or people like them, do,” was the 
quick answer. “People want human na- 
ture; and human nature is the same here 
in a New York restaurant as it is in Friend- 
ship Village. Here they may be talking 
about the opera, a dinner-dance, a scandal, 
a charity. In the little town they may be 
talking about the school entertainment, the 
church supper, the newest piece of gossip, 
and the Married Ladies’ Cemetery Im- 
provement Sodality. The things we talk 
about don’t matter; they are practically the 
same everywhere. The thing that does 
count is that when we talk about anything, 
we unconsciously tell something about our- 
selves. I think that is what readers want 
most in a story. 

“Perhaps best of all they like to find 
themselves in a story, to read of people 
who are meeting the same problems they 
are facing; or who have the same joys, the 
same sorrows, the same perplexities as they 
themselves have. 

“But, of course, anyone who understands 
human nature has an almost infallible re- 
cipe for at least a degree of success. Isn't 
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it true that a lawyer, who could recite all 
ihe laws on the statute books, but who does 
not understand human beings, would lose 
(0 an opponent who might have far less 
legal knowledge, but who understands how 
io handle witnesses and jurymen? Doesn’t 
« successful doctor depend as much on his 
inderstanding of his patients as he does on 
what he knows about drugs? 

“T can’t think of anyone, unless it might 
be a hermit, who does not need this under- 
-tanding. An employer certainly needs it. 
Bankers are always talking of its impor- 
tance to them. I should think that a sales- 
inan would succeed in proportion to his un- 
derstanding of the people he has to deal 
with. As for advertising, isn’t it based al- 
ost entirely on an appeal to human na- 
ture? It would settle industrial and inter- 
national problems at a stroke—if. people 
understood others until they seemed liter- 
ally to be those others. 


“And there is the home, too. You re- 
member what I said about my father and 
mother. The reason I am so deeply grate- 
iul to them is that they were willing to 
understand me, and that they treated me 
vith understanding. 


“But it seems to me that it isn’t enough 
\o have a knowledge of human beings. The 
way we use it is just as important. Swind- 
lers succeed because they understand and 
play upon human weaknesses. People often 
use their knowledge of human nature to 
make others suffer, or to dominate them, or 
to wheedle them, or to fool them. , Curi- 
ously enough, they use it often as a basis 
for suspicion. Parents suspect their chil- 
dren, because, as they put it, they know 
what young folks are likely to be up to. 
You often hear someone say: ‘He can’t 
tool me!’ And so on. 

| think this knowledge of human nature 
serves us best when it helps us to put our- 
selves in sympathy with others, to see from 
their point view, to understand their motives 
aud purposes. Going back to stories and 
books and plays, I do not believe that peo- 
ple respond to cynicism, no matter how 
kcenly perceptive it is. They do respond 
t» anything that shows them real people, 
with whom the writer himself seems to be 
siinding. I do not think that a writer 
should present characters as if he were 
looking down on them from some superior 
height; or as if he were gazing up at them, 
as [ suppose I did with the duchesses of my 
clildish stories; but as if he and they and 
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the reader himself were all made of the 
same human stuff—as we are. 

“New York is simply a magnified Friend- 
ship Village. Many of the things I have 
made my small-town characters say were 
really said to me by people in an absolutely 
different environment; people steeped in 
the atmosphere of the cities. Sometimes I 
have changed the form of the expression, 
often I haven’t even done that. And the 
point is that there was nothing incongruous 
between the country character and the city- 
born speech; because people of the same 
human type have the very same ideas, the 
same response to life, no matter what their 
environment. Folks are just folks, after 
all.” 





SOME PRESENT-DAY 
PROSPECTS 
By Emma Gary Wallace. 

Hf writer who is seriously engaged in 

the production of literature of any 

kind misses a real opportunity if he does 

not keep reasonably close tabs on the trend 
of the business market. 

As soon as most writers receive their 
magazines, they turn without delay to the 
manuscript market pages in order to dis- 
cover what is wanted and where it is 
wanted, for nearly every writer has ma- 
terial which can be sent forward without 
much delay. And in the marketing of man- 
uscripts, delays are dangerous, because 
somebody else may get there first. 

3ut back of all of this is the need of 
understanding the particular fashion in lit- 
erature of the hour, and the trend of the 
times editorially. Examine our magazines 
of today in comparison with those of five 
or ten years ago, and a marked difference 
is manifest in many ways. 

The war and the post-war conditions are 
largely responsible for this. It is not so 
many years ago that editors of magazines 
opulent enough to pay on acceptance, pur- 
chased for a year or two years or more in 
advance. It was a comfortable feeling to 
have enough material in the safe to make 
possible a long editorial vacation, or the 
laying out in the main of a number of issues 
without having to purchase very much ad- 
ditional. 

Came the war, and with it the sudden 
change in conditions and mental attitude, 
which made a large percentage of this 
stored-up material unusable. Naturally the 
result was a heavy cash loss, and in that 
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case the decision was arrived at to buy 
“short” instead of “long.” 

There were several reasons for this de- 
cision. Events were shaping so rapidly, 
and many conditions had been so uncertain, 
that it was not expedient to stock up ahead 
and to court the purchase of further im- 
possible manuscripts. 

Then the paper situation, together with 
labor conditions, the disturbed transporta 
tion facilities, and a number of other things 
which had to do with making up a maga- 
zine, such as the increased cost of illustra- 
tive material, taxes, etc., caused many of 
the lesser publications either to go out of 
business altogether, or to be obliged to trim 
their financial sails very carefully in order 
to negotiate. the current. This meant in 
many quarters hand-to-mouth buying, even 
when the payment upon publication plan 
was resorted to. 

All of this will explain why there has 
been a subtle change in the buying policy of 
old, established publications, and it should 
serve as an element of encouragement when 
we understand that we, personally, have not 
been selected in any way to be discriminated 
against. 

Then there has been a more or less 
marked change in many quarters, in the 
kind of material wanted. There is a good 
reason for this, and writers will do well to 
take this reason into consideration. 

We have gone through a period of stress 
and strain, followed by one of complex 
readjustment, and there have been so many 
vital matters to consider, that the obvious, 
the commonplace, the worn-threadbare topic 
cannot expect to gain editorial or reader 
attention. In other words, material which 
is a mere rehash or which contains nothing 
new or of broad appeal, is not likely to 
get by. 

Practically every publication is reaching 
out for national, or at least, sectional cir- 
culation, and an article which may interest 
three per cent of the readers can scarcely 
be afforded a space. This has been especi- 
ally true where magazines have had to cut 
down on their size because of the paper 
shortage and because advertising place- 
ments have only been about seventy per 
cent of that which is expected in normal 
times. 

The short, chatty article of popular char- 
acter, and of perhaps the one point import, 
used to characterize many of our magazines, 
especially the household ones, and there 
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would be a number of these presenting dif- 
ferent viewpoints. These have almost en- 
tirely disappeared, and in place of them we 
have the long, rather exhaustive article by 
some person recognized in the field as an 
authority. 

Fiction is reflecting the spirit of the times 
and the aroused consciousness in relation to 
personal and business efficiency, has made 
the business story which is well plotted, 
very popular. There is a tendency to get 
away from the over-seriousness which 
marked that time when our papers were 
full of grave happenings, and the story or 
article which is livened with humorous 
presentation, is in favor. 

There seems to be a new appreciation of 
worthy poetry, and there is perennial inter- 
est in real men and women who have ac- 
tually accomplished things in the face of 
difficulties. In short, there is a marked 
trend toward fact articles, and these must 
be located and individualized, and not given 
in any shrinking violet or veiled manner. 

A process of elimination is going on, and 
a good many of the writers who are not 
willing to work hard and long are turning 
to other fields. It will prove a “survival of 
the fittest,” for those who are determined 
to stick, or who have already made a name 
for themselves, will have to produce what 
editors want if they too are to retain their 
place in the sun. 

There is less place today than ever before 
for the writer who is a mere echo of some- 
one else. The public demands interesting 
facts, or a new slant on old facts, or fiction 
which has something distinctive about it 





WRITERS ARE NOT COLOR 
BLIND 

Balzac wrote in a dressing gown, Mark 
Twain wrote in pajamas, and now comes 
the word that Rita Weiman, short-story 
writer, playwright, and photoplaywright. 
does her work garbed in a kimono ol 
“apple-green silk, the border of which is 
embroidered in lovely amethyst,” and 
which, she adds, “the Chinese call the 
‘shadow of the sun on snow.’ ” 

It is the author’s contention that color 
increases inspiration. “Color is a stimu- 
lant,” says Miss Weiman, who studied to 
be an artist before she turned to writing 
and produced her successful play, “The 
Acquittal.” Now she has a finished story 
directly for the screen, “The Grim (0- 
median,” which will soon be released. 
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DMITTEDLY, placing the song is the 

most momentous problem confronting 
the songwriter, as yet denied a niche in the 
song world’s Hall of Fame. It is the one 
xasperating phase of the song game; a 
source of continual discouragement; in 
tact, a Gard. N. Wall obstacle that looms 
large in the life of every ambitious but 
unknown songwriter. And yet, the average 
writer approaches the disposal process in 
fear and trembling—in a measure of 
speaking—helpless, in a sense, and trusting 
largely to fate and Uncle Sam’s postal 
system to get his stuff over, while the 
veapons of publicity—which, by the way, 
have succored many a dying cause—lie 
rusting in the family purse—mayhap. 
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writers and their works are not 
sented in the list. 

[here are approximately twenty-five rep- 
resentative music publishers. Some, of 
course, catalog more numbers than others, 
but if we strike a general average of, say 
fifty issues for each publisher, the total 
amounts to but twelve hundred and some 
odd songs. Give as many more to the re- 
maining reputable publishers and we have 
the insignificant total of less than three 
thousand songs that yearly find a harbor. 
lhat is insignificant compared to the prob- 
able grand total. 

However, so much for demand. 

The source of “supply” and its effects 
presents another angle in regard to the 

market that is well 


repre- 





Primarily and or- 
dinarily, placing the 
song is as much a When Mr. Millspaugh’s esticte, “By their 
problem in salesman- Altruism Shall Ye Know ’Em, 


ship as is the difficult 


case of beans to a re- 
tailer already  over- 
stocked in this com- 
modity. It takes a fine 
brand of salesmanship 
to = suecessfully — sur- 
mount an obstacle 
erected by so tidy a 
vorkman as the insup- 
pressible law of supply 
and demand. And in 


“song shark’’ 


less exploiter. 


placing their songs. 





the June issue of The Writer’s Digest, a great 
“en : many comments were received praising the 
proposition of selling a way in which the author had exposed the 
and warned the song writer 
against falling into the clutches of the ruth- 
Many readers also asked for 
information as to how to reach the reputable 
publishers and to gain their attention. We 
immediately requested Mr. Millspaugh to pre- 
pare an article explaining the method em- 
ployed by most successful song writers in 


worth a line. As a 
matter of fact, layman 
writers have _ vastly 
overplayed the grand 
little indoor sport of 
songwriting. So much 
has been written con- 
cerning the oh, so sim- 
ple compiling of happy 
theme and striking tune 
to subsequent fortune 
—overlooking, by the 
the mechanics of 


appeared in 


This article is the way, 


answer to our request and contains a fund of the art—that the hit- 
valuable information for the song writer.— 


writer is looked upon 


THE EDITOR. : 
as a sort of lucky dis- 








the song game supply 
and demand don’t run a race. 
supply makes a walkaway of i 
\ny game that promises vind returns 
r little effort is fairly certain to be liter- 
i v “embraced” by the progressive citizenry 
of this land o’ the free. Songwriting is no 
exception. That quite a neat little army of 
aspiring songsmiths is constantly at work 
B nding out new inspirations is indicated 
by the 1920 Copyright Office reports. Dur- 
the year the office registered approxi- 
‘ely thirty thousand song numbers. This 
rt merely furnishes food for the imagin- 
ation and in nowise tabulates the actual 
enumeration. I dare say the total for the 
vear easily ran at least several hundred per 
cert higher, for undoubtedly countless 
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coverer rather than an 
experienced workman. The art is cheap- 
ened. The effects are apparent. 

As a matter of fact, too many persons 
(and many aspiring songwriters are enum- 
erated) look upon songwriting as an easy 
avenue to wealth, ascribing no especial skill 
to the art, and are apparently inclined to the 
belief that preparation is unnecessary. The 
impression is quite erroneous; only after a 
duly served apprenticeship does the song- 
writer realize upon his knowledge. 

Numbers, however, do not understand 
this and consequently many are busily 
engaged turning out so-called songs, armed 
with no other qualification than the mere 
impulse to write. Hence it follows that a 
proportion of the tremendous number of 
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songs that daily stream into the publishers’ 
offices are the contributions. of a class of 
writers as yet unacquainted with the hit- 
writing standards in vogue in big league 
publishing houses. Songs of every shade 
and character, and lacking, in many in- 
stances, the first faint glimmer of interest- 
edness for publisheristic—if I may—eyes. 

The goal of every embryonic writer, yeah, 
old-timer, too, is to land a song number with 
the big fellows. Assuredly, a very natural 
ambition, of course. It is, however, the 
market of all markets, utterly closed to the 
usual embryonic effort, albeit it is seemingly 
the practice of the tyro songwriter to submit 
all his material to the representative pub- 
lisher. Therein is demonstrated an instance 
presenting the contrast between experience 
and the lack of it in the song game. 
Whereas, the embryonic songsmith revels 
in the market afforded by the representative 
publisher—very much after a fashion aptly 
and best described by the line, “Fools rush 
in where angels fear to tread”—the more 
mature writer harbors no such _hallucina- 
tions. Experience has taught that it is 
generally a waste of postage. In other 
words, this market is a conditional one. 

Too true, a profusion of “chaff” among 
the material submitted to the publisher has 
brought about a tendency to concede but 
meagre appreciation to amateuristic effort. 
An occasional nugget of purest ray serene 
may perhaps be hidden in the daily ava- 
lanche of submittances, but sheer numerous- 
ness discourages any systematic attempt to 
search it out. And, of course, to give any 
degree of individual attention to each manu- 
script is at times an impossibility. 

Now then, if I haven’t made apparent 
some few causes for the many disappoint- 
ments accruing from recourse alone to the 
ineffective method of submitting manu- 
scripts via the postal route, I’ve wasted my 
time and yours. We know that supply has 
its inning. Likewise, the immeasurable 
results of a profusion of impossible material, 
effecting—I may say—black eyes to the 
clan in general and not to the few. And 
then the abundancy of submittances. This 
is the load that breaks the camel’s back, for 
the publisher generally has more insistent 
duties to perform. Add also to these items 
the lassitude generally felt toward the un- 
known—in any line of endeavor. 

Naturally, I am reluctant to convey the 
impression that all manuscripts submitted 
via the envelope route are accorded scant 
attention. This is untrue, of course, for in 
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scores of instances the method has ter- 
minated successfully. It is pot-luck, how- 
ever, and a certain measure of efficiency is 
most assuredly lacking. 

The fact remains that an untried song by 
an untried author arouses but little enthusi- 
asm in the breast of the publisher. Minus 
the influence of zeal for the task, he is fairly 
certain to wade through the mass of ac- 
cumulated manuscripts in a jiffy—so to 
speak—affording to each but the merest 
desultory glance, and unless some striking 
detail is apparent the manuscript is slated 
for return. Lucky, indeed, is the writer 
who has stumbled upon some catchy title. 
Possibly it may mean that the manuscript 
is laid aside for more deliberate consider- 
ation. 

The beauties of a song composition are 
not always apparent at a glance, however ; 
in fact, one ofttimes grows extremely fond 
of certain song numbers that at first are 
seemingly devoid of appeal. For instance, 
rhythm, easily the most sought-after phase 
of a song composition, is not always ap- 
parent at a glance. It is a delectable “some- 
thing” endowed with the faculty of growing 
more and more delightful. “Dardenella” 
and its reception by the public is now 
history. Yet the publisher, Fred Fisher, 
speaking in relation to the great hit, was 
once moved to remark that he “had thrown 
better tunes away.” 

A song in cold manuscript form is a rather 
negligible quality similar in respects to the 
race-horse as yet unproved. In competition 
both may prove the sourest of lemons, or 
mayhap, the sensation of the age. One 
never can tell. 

There is, by the way, a most excellent 
position on the staff of any large publisher, 
awaiting that gifted person who can select 
hit numbers in the burr—so to speak—and 
consistently ring the bell. His worth to the 
publisher is incalculable and he can name 
his price. Publishers, however, decry the 
existence of such an artist, and generally 
agree that the selection of probable winners 
is at most a gamble. 

Obviously this fact aids the chap with a 
winner or two to his credit in his search for 
a market, and, of course, is somewhat of a 
handicap to the writer as yet unsuccessful. 
Psychological ‘stuff to be sure. 

Briefly, this whole question of placing 
the song resolves into the mere detail of 
satisfying the publisher that your song has 
the goods. stensibly the publisher is a 
husiness man, very much concerned with the 



















































problem of supplying a clamorous public 
with the sort of songs it wants. Now, then, 
supply safisfactory evidence that your par- 
ticular brain-child appeals to the public and 
you may be certain that action will follow. 
Mr. Publisher is ever on the alert for 
meritorious song numbers from any source, 
but Mr. Publisher is also a Missourian. 
You’ve gotta show him. 

Don’t let this “music trust” bugaboo 
deter you. This so-called “trust” exists 
largely in the imaginations of certain dis- 
gruntled songwriters who have permitted 
failure to dim the light of reason, and now 
earnestly believe that the “outsider” is never 
given a chance. This reference to “chance,” 
however, in a measure is decidedly true. 
It is also true of our big guns of the indus- 
trial, financial, and other worlds who are 
now comfortably situated atop the ladder 
of success. Methinks no one handed them 
a “chance” on a platter. Nay, nay, in the 
vernacular, they grabbed themselves one. 

In any line of endeavor it is generally a 
hard old battle to reach the topmost pin- 
nacle of success, and the song game is no 
exception. Opportunity has made many a 
man Ill confess, but so also has many a 
man made opportunity. And in the song 
world the opportunity to make opportunities 
is tremendous. Remember that line of 
['merson’s anent the chap that “made mouse 
iraps so well that even though he dwelled 
in the forest, they blazed a trail to his 
lomicile?” Sure, after the traps. 

This sort of thing is as surely true in 
ongdom. Once let your light come from 
under the bushel; prove ‘conclusively that 
ou are the “class” at building lyrics, or 
inayhap, an ace-high concoctioner of hit- 
inaking melodies and “they'll blaze a trail 
‘0 your door.” There is still plenty of room 

the top in the song field. Out of the 
reat mass of songs issued last year, approx- 
imately a score went over as nationally 
.nown hits. Absolute proof. 


Now, then, the problem confronting the 
unknown songwriter, who feels that he 
| ossesses some particularly meritorious gem 
of a brain-child, is to map out, and adhere 
‘1, some plan of campaign that will attract 
tae attention of the publisher to the song. 
lon’t, by the way, trust the postal method. 

90 many slip-ups are possible. Briefly, 
exploit the number in a small way, and if 
public recognition follows, reach out to 
iiclude more territory. Keep your ear to 
tie ground and. ascertain the decision 
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reached by the public. After all, the public 
is the final judge; the tribunal supreme. 

Let their decision rule you absolutely, 
and do not permit the intrusion of personal 
opinions. Your opinions are worthless at 
this stage; possibly blunted by the blight of 
enthusiasm. 

But if indications imply that the song is 
well received, begin to advertise a bit in 
the trade papers. Get in touch with the 
various orchestra leaders, the band folks and 
the vocalists. And then let nature take its 
course. If the song is a sure-enough winner 
it is sooner or later certain to be brought to 
the attention of some progressive publisher, 
possibly through inquiries and orders arriv- 
ing at the jobbing houses. 

During the past five years a score or more 
of new writers have added their names to 
the roster of hit-writing songsmiths, and in 
the majority of instances the program of 
action that brought them fame and many 
dollars was recourse to the skeletonized 
plan outlined above. Two hithertofore un- 
known Philadelphia songwriters are the 
more recent successful exponents of the 
method, their vehicle being the song, “Nestle 
In Your Daddy’s Arms,” which attracted 
the attention of Leo Fiest. And Kendis and 
Brockman, just a few short years ago 
obscure, now are the bright particular 
luminaries of the song world, ‘due to this 
method. 

Unfortunately the financial state is gen- 
erally an acute one with a fair percentage 
of songwriters, and recourse to so elaborate 
a scheme as the one outlined is very often 
beyond their means. There are, however, 
other channels through which a degree of 
attention may be directed to the song. 

The many reputable song contests which 
are constantly being conducted throughout 
the country present an excellent means of 
obtaining some recognition. I know a West- 
ern songwriter that keeps tab on these 
affairs and generally has an entry or two. 
[In some cases the final judging is done by 
the public, that is, a vocalist renders the 
song and the volume of handclapping that 
follows determines the winner. Quite a 
gathering of publishers, or their repre- 
sentatives, attend these contests ostensibly 
on the search for new material. On such 
an occasion the progressive chap I refer to 
leaves nothing to chance. - The vocalists that 
render his song are hand-picked and in- 
variably his numbers are sung in fine shape. 
He does not always score a winner in the 
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contest, but it is surprising the number of 
songs he manages to place. 

A connection with a vaudeville singer 
very often ends happily for the writer. If 
the song possesses merit, very likely other 
singers will also desire to add it to their 
repertoire, and in time the number becomes 
quite well known. If the proper degree of 
interest is shown by the public, you may 
depend upon it the publisher will realize it 
as quickly as yourself. And very prob- 
ably act. 

The orchestra leader can also aid you if 
he will. Many melodies are brought to the 
fore through the activities of the leader, and 
subsequently issued as completed songs. 
The smaller roll companies occasionally 
bring to light an exceptional melody which 
attracts the attention of the publisher. He 
in turn adds lyrics and exploits the song. 

And so you see, some measure of prelim- 
inary work is often necessary to attract 
suitable consideration of your song. A song 
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I" a general way, poetic word-choice dif- 
fers from that of prose in its use of: 
(1) richly suggestive words, such as “deep 
romantic chasm;” (2) suggestive substan- 
tives, like “Albion” for England; (3) vari- 
ant words, such as the “solemn” forms 
used in addressing Deity, and the verbs 
using the formal est and eth; (4) contrac- 
tions, like oft, fever’d, ’twas; (5) unique 
word-combinations (Homeric compounds), 
as “laughter-loving Aphrodite,” “incense- 
breathing Morn,” “spectre-thin,” ‘“snake- 
like caravan;” (6) unusual genitive forms, 
like “‘the state’s desire; and (7) archaic, 
obsolete, and obsolescent words. 
Particularly bitter has been the critical 
war waged about antiquated and recent 
words, or archaisms and neologisms. Apro- 
pos of archaic words, it has long been a 
saying that “the language of the age is 
never the language of poetry.” And it is 
assuredly true that poetry, together with 
law, ecclesiastical ritual, and sports, has 
always been one of the four most potent 
preservers of archaic words, forms, and 
meanings. The whole question resolves 
itself into one of appropriateness. If an 
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unproved is practically worthless. Prove 
its value to the powers that be, and—name 
your price. 

Don’t harbor the impression, however, 
that the common, garden variety of song 
will respond to out-of-the-ordinary treat 
ment. It won’t. Neither try to interest the 
vaudeville singer, the orchestra leader, the 
roll people, in ordinary material. It can’t be 
done. And if the publisher desires an 
ordinary song,—the staff produces it. Yeah, 
by the yard. 

The music people held a recent convention 
in Chicago. Songs and song matters came 
in for a share of attention. One of the 
principal speakers remarked that “there is 
a trifling sum of fifty thousand dollars or 
thereabouts awaiting the chap that can give 
us another ‘Missouri’ waltz.” 

Ostensibly the waltz song is again in 
order. 

Go to it. 
I wish you luck 
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archaic word is intelligible, congruous with 
the tone and spirit of the poem in which 
it is used, and effective in its application, 
then it is a fitting and poetic word. Arch- 
aisms constitute the very essence of Spenser 
in places; but they would be absurdly out 
of place in Mr. Sandburg’s Chicago poems. 
The moderns are attempting to drive out 
ancient words, because the very spirit of 
their poetry is new. There are poems, how- 
ever, where the old word is still poetic gold. 
“Words borrowed of antiquity,” asserts the 
clear-headed Ben Johnson, “do lend a kind 
of majesty to style, for they have 
the authority of years, and out of their in- 
termission do win themselves a kind of 
gracelike newness.” Dryden sums up the 
matter neatly: “If the first end of a writ- 
er be to be understood, then as his lan- 
guage grows obsolete, his thoughts must 
grow obscure. When an ancient 
word, for its sound and significancy, de- 
serves to be revived, I have that reasonable 
veneration for antiquity to restore it. All 
beyond this is superstition.” 

The use of neologisms in poetry is de- 
termined by the same principles of per- 
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spicacity and propriety. In any language 
with the breath of life there is a constant 
stream of new words flowing from lower 
and higher strata of society, scientific in- 
vention, and expanding thought. There is 
a freshness and picturesque quality about 
these words tremendously appealing in a 
colloquial, racy, or lighter vein. The poet 
wishing to achieve such effects may safely 
employ brand-new words. But, when using 
these words in more serious flights, the 
poet manifestly takes a risk, for the words 
may depreciate in value and ultimately 
leave his poem bankrupt. The radical will 
take a gambler’s chance; the conservative 
will play his words safely. Meredith main- 
tains that “poetic rashness of the right 
quality enriches the language,” but Ben 
Jonson points out with classic reserve: 
“The eldest of the present, and the newest 
of the past language is the best.” 

Apart from a consideration of specific 
classes of words, however, it has always 
been a gross error to presuppose that poetry 
is not concerned with language in general, 
but must evolve a diction peculiar to itself. 
The most notorious example of such a 
conception is that of the school of Pope, 
which held it a poetic heresy to call things 
by their simple, direct names. If ever 
poetry descended into the limbo of the 
ridiculous, it was when men called a boot, 
“the shining leather that encased the limb ;” 
a pipe, “the short tube that fumes beneath 
the nose;” pigs, “the grunting, bristly 
kind ;” and sheep, “the soft, fearful people.” 

Wordsworth, in revolt against this stilted, 
artificial diction of the eighteenth century 
poets, formulated his famous definition that 
poetry should employ “a selection of lan- 
guage really used by men.” Here we have 
essentially sane doctrine. But Wordsworth 
did not always follow the deeper implica- 
tion of his theory. The fact that a poem 
is written in language really used by men 
does not make the poem nor its diction 
sound, as these impossible lines from Word- 
worth’s The Idiot Boy amply prove: 


Why bustle thus about your door, 
What means this bustle, Betty Foy? 
Why are you in this mighty fret? 
And why on horseback have you set 
Him whom you love, your Idiot Boy? 


No, the true diction of poetry is “a se- 
lection of language really used by men,” 
ind the process of selection is the peculiar 
function of the poet. The language of 
poetry is never a mere phonographic record 
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of real speech; it is a highly selective, com- 
pact synthesis of the significant and the 
vital. Instead of incorporating into a poem 
all the inarticulate sense and nonsense flow- 
ing from the meagre vocabulary of real 
men or of his characters, the poet chooses 
essential details from the rich abundance 
of his own. That was why Wordswofth 
in his finer moments could write such 
lines as: 


To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears. 
Ode on Intimations of Immortality. 
The sea that bares her bosom to the moon 
Sonnet, The World is Too Much with Us. 
Thy soul was like a star, and dwelt apart. 
Sonnet, To Milton. 


History affords no more remarkable in- 
stance of the change in a poet’s critical 
theory than that of Wordsworth’s. In the 
Advertisement to the first edition of the 
Lyrical Ballads in 1798, he stated that the 
poems therein contained “were written 
chiefly with a view to ascertain how far 
the language of conversation in the middle 
and lower classes of society is adapted to 
the purposes of poetic pleasure.” But in 
the third edition, published in 1802, only 
four years later, the poet asserts that the 
language of poetry “if selected truly and 
judiciously, must necessarily be dignified 
and variegated and alive with metaphors 
and figures. This selection will 
form a distinction and will entire- 
ly separate the composition from the vul- 
garity and meanness of ordinary life.” 
Truly, that is an amazing reversal in the 
theory of poetic diction. 

But with the victory of Romanticism 
came an exuberance and over-lavishness of 
language, a rioting in the splendors and 
mysteries of words for-their own sake. It 
was felt that words once nobly used pos- 
sessed an innate nobility. Many lesser 
poets forgot that it was the poem which 
bestowed distinction on a word, not the 
word which bestowed distinction on a poem. 
And so men came to believe that the glory 
of poetry consisted in a glory of words | 
apart from the architectonics of thought 
and form. 

After a century of romantic excesses, the 
poetic pendulum is again swinging back to 
Wordsworth’s “selection of the language 
really used by men.” Notice how similar | 
is the tenet of the Imagists which, in the | 
phrasing of Miss Amy Lowell, their High 
Priestess, states that the new poetry aims 
















to use “the language of common speech, 
but to employ always the exact word, not 
the nearly-exact, nor the merely decorative 
word.” The only essential difference in 
the new doctrine lies in its emphasis upon 
“the exact word,” le mot propre, by which 
is meant the right word in the right place, 
“the exact word which conveys the writer’s 
impression to the reader.” The exact word, 
the precise word never allows any vague- 
ness, but communicates the exact impres- 
sion sought by the poet. There are to be 
no abstractions, no obscure suggestions; 
things must be presented in “hard, glitter- 
ing words.” 

The moderns have no quarrel with any 
particular kinds or classes of words in 
themselves; theirs is a war against the in- 
determinate, a striving for the implicit, not 
the explicit, in words. To quote Miss Har- 
riet Monroe: “The new poetry strives for 
a concrete and immediate realization of life; 
it would discard the theory, the abstraction, 
the remoteness found in all classics not of 
the first order. It is less vague, less ver- 
bose, less eloquent, than most poetry of the 
Victorian period and much work of earlier 
periods. It has set before itself an ideal 
of absolute simplicity and sincerity—an 
ideal which implies an individual, unstere- 
otyped diction; and an individual, unstere- 
otyped rhythm.” And Miss Marguerite 
Wilkinson, affirming that much of the 
warmth and humanity of contemporary 
poetry springs from this freedom in the 
use of words, maintains: “Any word 
strong enough to serve its purpose and 
convey meaning is poetic if used in the 
right place, in true and strong relation with 
other words, and as a result of the poet’s 
sincere realization of the thing which he 
describes. The modern poet favors the use 
of the words that used to be considered 
prosaic, for he finds that they are a part 
of our speech, and therefore a part of our 
life. But he feels free, of course, to use 
any word as occasion demands. His only 
dogma is that there must be some sufficient 
reason of meaning or euphony, which makes 
one word better than another.” 

Perhaps the most violent antipathy of the 
new school is its horror of a trite and 
stereotyped diction. All conventional epi- 
thets must be tabooed. Though once vital 
and beautiful, such expressions, through 
excessive repetition, have lost their poetical 
efficacy. No poet among the moderns would 
dare commit atrocities like: “pomp and 
power,” “stately lily,” “supine ease,” “mys- 
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tery strange,” “purple mists,” “beauteous 
vision,” “vernal,” “supernal,” or “love of 
gain.” Again, the new poetry, in its en- 
deavor to use the best contemporary dic 
tion, refuses to employ many archaic forms 
of English words. Daily speech once used 
the pronouns “thou” and “ye” and _ the 
verbal forms ending in “st” for the second 
person singular and in “th” for the third 
person singular. But such forms do not 
belong to the twentieth century, and the) 
are, therefore, banned by twentieth century 
poets writing of twentieth century things. 
An exception must be made, of course, in 
devotional poetry, for the “thou” form is 
still a part of our folk speech in address- 
ing Deity. At times, also, a_ primitive 
naiveté is achieved by using the older forms. 
But the essential criterion lies in appropi- 
ateness; and the poet who sincerely real- 
izes his poetic feeling will usually make no 
error. It is the writer who assumes that 
antique words have virtues per se, that 
makes the fundamental blunder of using 
words as an end in themselves, and not in 
relation to their context. Says Miss Eunice 
Tietjens: “The ‘poetic’ words which once 
besprinkled the pages of even the best poets 
are now laid aside, we hope forever, along 
with other outworn garments of an earlier 
civilization. Here again it is to be stated 
with certainty that the verse writer of to- 
day is not worthy of consideration who 
thinks himself licensed to use such words 
as ‘e’en,’ “twixt,’ “mongst,’ “er,’ and the 
rest of that ilk, or who resorts to such sub 

terfuges as ‘do swoon’ and ‘did come.’ ” 


The following passages show something 
of the catholicity, the naturalness, and the 
appropriateness of diction toward which the 
moderns are tending. Notice that the spirit 
of each poem makes for its own word- 
choice. 


“Tt’s mine.” 
“Tt ain’t!” 
“You put.” 

“You liar.” 
“You closhy put.” 
“You bloody liar.” 
“This is my field.” 
“This is my wire.” 
“T’m ruler here.” 
“You ain’t.” 
sae | am.” 
“T’ll fight you for it.” 
“Right, by damn.” 

John Masefield, The Everlasting Mercy. 


“T went out to the hazel wood 
Because a fire was in my head, 
And cut and peeled a hazel wand, 
And hooked a berry to a thread; 
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\nd when white moths were on the wind, 
\nd moth-like stars were flickering out, 
| dropped the berry in a stream, 
\nd caught a little silver trout.” 

William Butler Yeats, 


The Song of Wandering Aengus. 


My long two-pointed ladder’s sticking through a 

tree ; 
loward heaven still, ; 
\nd there’s a barrel that I didn’t fill 
Beside it, and there may be two or three 
Apples I didn’t pick upon some bough. 
But I am done with apple picking now. 
[essence of winter sleep is on the night, 
The scent of apples: I am drowsing off. 

Robert Frost, After Apple-Picking. 


And Miss Anna Hempstead Branch 
oices the joy of modern poets in the dis- 
‘overy that words, all words, are poetic 
vhen properly understood and properly 


ised. 


“God wove a web of loveliness, 
Of clouds and stars and birds, 

But made not any thing at all 
So beautiful as words. 


“They shine around our simple earth 
With golden shadowings, 
And every common thing they touch 
Is exquisite with .wings.” 
Her Words. 


(To be continued) 





CASH IN ON THE LIFE 
AROUND YOU 


By Fred L. Lawson. 


{OOD subject matter should always be 
\J easy for writers to find. A good story 
r article can be developed from any in- 
ident, situation or coridition of the life 
bout you. It is not the theme so much 
s what you dig out of it that counts. And 
omething worthwhile can be dug out of 
lmost any subject, if you have the proper 
ols to dig with. These, taken in a broad 
‘nse, are inclination, common sense, im- 
gination, experience, and training. Incli- 
ition gives you the literary nose, keeps 
tu constantly scenting out the trail of a 
od story; common sense tells you when 
uu have found it; imagination builds it up 
'r you, with experience and training super- 
tending the job 
Misfortune furnishes a good source of 
iaterial. I am both a farmer and a writ- 
Last spring I struck a “blind” stump 
ud broke my cornplanter. The resultant 
50-word article dealing with the stump 
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one strikes in the field of life brought me 
seven and one-half dollars from The Coun- 
try Gentleman. About the same time a 
leghorn hen that had been setting for two 
weeks left her nest. This incident brought 
me twenty dollars from the same magazine 
for an editorial of 650 words on discon- 
tented biddies in the human poultry yard. 
And little eccentricities of your friends, 
members of your family, or even yourself 
may be made to bring in their revenue. A 
neighbor of mine could never remember 
what he was asked to get in town. A short 
life lesson based on his failing brought me 
fifteen dollars. Two farmers that I knew 
quarreled and in their anger found ways of 
doing serious injury to the farms of one 
another. I got twenty dollars out of that. 
A neighbor told me he was going away to 
work in the mines and let his twelve-year- 
old son care for the planted crop (fifty 
acres of corn). That brought me forty 
dollars. And so on through a long list. 


So, why be out of subject matter? It 
is all about you. You need not—you must 
not allow yourself to be tempted into fields 
with which you are unfamiliar. I stepped 
out of my house not long since, just after 
a summer shower had passed over, and 
heard a lark singing gayly. The mood it 
provoked in me produced a delicate nature 
sketch that evening which I sold for fifteen 
dollars. I got a “fit of the blues” the other 
day, and when the reaction set in I turned 
out a “home” sketch that I haven’t sold yet, 
but probably will before this article is read. 

Yes, subject matter is easy to get. But 
lest somebody gets the idea from the way 
I have written this that I dash my story 
or article off in a hurry and rush it to the 
post office when I have gotten the theme, 
I want to say, No! No! No! I do my best 
on every single product, writing and re- 
writing, plotting and replotting, casting and 
recasting, balancing, cutting, even consider- 
ing the delicate shades of meaning of the 
last word on the last page of the manu- 
script. And if it takes me a whole day 
to turn out a thousand words of finished 
product, I let it take me a day. A thou- 
sand words worth two cents a word is far 
better than two thousand words worth a 
cent a word or less. But I force myself 
to concentrate on my subject and to work 
like a beaver. For there is so much human 
interest in the throbbing life I see every- 
where that I must work diligently to record 
even a small part of it. 
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So many nice letters have found their way 
to our desk since the September issue came 
from the press, that we must turn for a 
moment from the regular routine to the 
pleasant privilege of thanking you one 
and all. It is most gratifying to know that 
our efforts are meeting with 
appreciation, but—sincerely— 
the greatest satisfaction lies in 
the knowledge that the policy outlined for 
Tue Writer’s Dicest, and indicated by 
means of the September number, has so 
thoroughly captured the approval of our 
readers. 

Such whole-hearted approval makes it 
possible to go forward in our plans for the 
future with an established confidence in the 
fact that we are to the best of our ability 
serving the needs of our subscribers. 

Words fail us in attempting to express 
our appreciation to the highest degree for 
the many inspiring messages that have come 
to hand, but please rest assured that they 
will serve as a_ never-failing incentive 
toward a better, more helpful and more 
attractive magazine. 


Thanks! 
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Perhaps it may be looked upon as traitor- 
ous by fellow-members of the editorial 
fraternity to voice a criticism of the prac- 

tices of certain members of 
A Matter the aforementioned  fra- 
of Fair Play ternity. However, be that 

as it may, THE WRITER’s 
DicEst is a writer’s paper, and as such we 
feel it our just duty to take cognizance of 
an oft-repeated complaint. 


We refer to the practice of some editors 
of promiscuously marking and otherwise 
defacing manuscripts which are slated for 
return to the author. It is not an occa- 
sional utterance of this complaint that 
calls forth our comment, but rather a fre- 
quent repetition from many sources and 
against many different individuals. 


Time and again through these columns 
the writer has been exhorted to present neat 
manuscripts free from markings or deface- 
ment of any kind and we can readily realize 
how provoking it is to have a manuscript 
which has been subjected to the most care- 
ful preparation returned in a few days 
bearing all over its face and sometimes 
throughout its entire length the scrawled 
notations of manuscript reader and editor. 
Purely as a matter of fair play, should not 
the writer expect to receive the same 
courtesy at the hands of the editorial office 
as is expected of him when presenting the 
manuscript ? 


We hope that this will come to the atten- 
tion of Mr. Editor who has formed the 
habit of jotting notes for future reference 
on the margins of manuscripts lying at 
hand, and that the next time he reaches for 
his pencil he will remember and make use 
of the pad that should always be ready. 
Should the notes concern the manuscript, 
they can be easily attached with a clip (not 
pinned, for the perforation of the manu- 
script pages with many pins is also a point 
of contention). It will not require addi- 
tional effort and will save the writer many 
hours of unnecessary copying. 

It’s merely a matter of fair play, and you 
know the treatment that you would like to 
be accorded. 





Stick-to-it-tive-ness pays in every form of 
endeavor. To the writer it should be a 
sacred creed. Stick to it till you get your 
story—stick to it till it is written—-stick to it 
till you have sold it. That is the one sure 
formula for success. 
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PHOTODRAMA 
A Series of Articles Taking Up Every Phase of 
Studying, Writing and Selling the Photoplay 
By Henry Albert Phillips 


Former Lecturer and Instructor in Photodrama in the Brooklyn Institute of Arts; Author of more than 
50 Photoplays; Author of “The Photodrama,” “The Feature Photoplay,” etc. 











X. A ComMpLeteE EXAMPLE 


OW, in writing a story of the sea, our 
photoplay author must be careful that 
he does not get too much sea aboard or 
he will be sure to sink his craft. Unlike 
the fiction story, whatever one writes in a 
photoplay must actually be performed. 
Write of the moon and the actors must 
either go to the moon to get their “loca- 
tions” or sets will have to be built that will 
approximate our idea of the moon. 

It was quite possible that my star of 
hopelessness could not swim. If that was 
the case, I must keep her out of the water 
regardless of any passing whim to drown 
her. In other words, I must be cautious 
and write a “land sea story.” My chief re- 
course must be to suggestion. The play 
must reek of the tang of the sea but never 
be allowed to get beyond the star’s depth 
in water. 

Mind you, I have not begun to write a 
story at all yet. However, I am at this point 
in the midst of the most important consider- 
ations that the writer will have to meet. I 
am really studying the market. I am go- 
ing over my photoplay catechism. I am 
studying the studio statute of limitations. 
[ must determine now what can and can- 
not be done photodramatically. It matters 
little if I like this or that if it cannot be 
produced in photoplay. I must give them 
what they want and can do. If I try to 
force something down their throat because 
in my opinion it is so sweet, they will get 
sick of me and chuck me up. 

Too, I must think hard about what is 
being done now, and what has been done 

» death. I must remember that the public 
sa little up in arms over certain immoral 

ndencies exhibited by the “movies.” I 
ust bear in mind that many states are 
stablishing official boards of censorship. 
must not forget that prohibition has been 
nforced for a couple of years, and if my 
haracters must drink it should be moon- 
hine or homebrew. I must remind myself 
that the war is long since over and the 
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( Continued.) 
public is fed up on it for sometime to 


come. You can think of a dozen other 
prohibitions of photodrama. 


If you don’t care to think hard, just as 
I have tried to do, you may as well stop 
before you begin. Remember, this weed- 
ing out takes place before you attack the 
story at all. When you are sure what you 
should have enticing in the play and know 
what must be eliminated, then you are pre- 
pared to go ahead. 


Now another part of my problem lies 
in that my little curly-headed star must 
motivate, she must carry the whole burden 
of the story on her frail shoulders, she 
must be the progressive force in the play 
while all the other characters re-act by get- 
ting in the way of her carrying out her 
purpose which is the goal of the play. And 
my little actress must be “on” practically 
all the time, the cynosure of all eyes. She 
must get the sympathy of the audience and 
keep it throughout. In the end she must 
inevitably win out. 

Rather a large order, I'll say. 

Now, I am prepared to find my plot and 
create my story around my star and within 
the prescribed setting. 

There was a time when it seemed that 
this writing “for” somebody seemed inar- 
tistic—like having the wings of fancy clip- 
ped. But on second thought, haven’t we 
much the same irksome contingencies to 
meet if we expect to succeed in any art 
pursuit? In drama we must ever keep 
within the boundaries of the stage and the 
narrow confines of the act. In the short 
story there are the rules of length and the 
laws of compression and the Scylla and 
Charybdis of selection and elimination ever 
halting our soaring flights. But we must 
come to view these not as limitations, but 
standards which must be squarely met. 
Standards regulate the laws of art, while 
their absence means license and chaos. 

First of all, I must confess to making 
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practical use of one of my own devices. 
I once wrote a little book, called “The Uni- 
|versal Plot Catalog.” I wrote because I 
# needed just such a thing myself. In it I 
catalog all the probable plot sources that 
one is apt to use. This leads to a filing 
system in which I keep all the plot material 
) I never stop gathering. For instance, there 
fis a division “The Sea.” I go to my re- 
s ceptacle and dump the “Sea” upon my 
desk. Everything there happens to be un- 
der many fathoms of water, which will not 
do at all. 
— Then I happen to recall a scene from 
| “David Copperfield” and the old cabin that 
he used to visit on the beach. There was 
| my idea for a ship ashore. Then I con- 
ceived the character of the Captain. I lived 
} with the Captain sometime until he became 
| as real as my next door neighbor. He was 
a gruff eccentric old fellow. I saw him in 
the flesh and spirit, by the way, last winter 
} in the retired sea captain in Bernard Shaw’s 
“Heartbreak House!” My little heroine 
would live with him. The boat in which 
they lived should be stranded far out on a 
rocky shoal. Here little Sally would sit 
and wonder what the rest of the world 
was like, so I called my story “Sally Sit- 
by-the-Sea.” I made that thought my 
theme. (Imagine my chagrin when the 
play appeared as “The Mate of the Sally 
Ann!’’) 

There was something in the old Captain’s 
life that called for revenge. It was about 
Sally’s mother. We must find Sally’s father. 
Should we make him a villain or a victim 
of circumstances. I did not like the idea of 
Sally’s father being a villain. 

So the Judge became Sally’s father. 
When Sally ran away she ran to the Judge’s 
home and the Judge instinctively loved her. 
They must be brought together. This had 
to be dramatic for the old Captain had 
threatened to kill the man who seduced his 
daughter. 

Now I had all the elements working 
nicely that I had sought. Sally in her 
quaint costumes, humor galore in the old 
Captain’s reactions. Pathos when the iden- 
tity of sorrowing father and lonely daugh- 
ter would be revealed. Drama when the 
clash with the Captain comes. Fine clothes 
when Sally would be taken to her rich 
father’s home. And ultimate happiness. 


Read the play. 
My next article will take up Building The 
Synopsts. 
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THE MATE OF THE SALLY ANN. 


A Comedy Drama With Ingenue Lead in 
five Parts. 
By Henry ALBERT PHILLIPS. 
SYNOPSIS. 
LANDLUBBER’S CAROUSAL. 
( Continued.) 


Mrs. Schuyler has just joined the sum- 
mer colony and is giving her annual dance 
for the young, bearing in mind particularly 
her son and his marital possibilities. Young 
Schuyler hates this sort of thing. 

The Judge has just received his invita- 
tion with a personal word appended: “I 
wish you would be a little more neighborly 
for once artd come to one of my parties.” 
He is on the point of tearing it up when 
Sally is ushered in. He is overjoyed. Sally 
takes up the gold engraved card from his 
hand and admires it, then spells it out. Her 
eyes glow, then she subsides with a sigh as 
she realizes how impossible it all is to her. 
The Judge asks her if she has ever been 
to a party. She tells him she has never 
been anywhere except aboard the Sally 
Ann. He thinks a moment and then takes 
her on his knee, telling her that they are 
going to this party. They then drift into 
the spirit of it and plan and plan. 

Again the clock brings Sallie back to 
reality and she flies back to the boat. Th« 
Captain is asleep at the wheel and she 
places his grog by his side. He wakes with 
a start as though he had run on a reef. 

The Judge’s sole friend is young Schuyle: 
who drops in to moan over the coming 
party and get some sympathy. “I wish 
could cut these parties,” he tells the Judge. 
“the way you always manage to.” Then th 
Judge tells him that he has accepted th 
invitation to this one. 

The night of the party arrives. The Cap 
tain is tucked.in and he never awakes fro1 
his night sleep once in a blue moon. 

Part III. Discovery oF THE “Fis” Gir! 

The Judge is waiting with a wonderft 
surprise for Sally when she comes agai! 
He has bought her a beautiful gown an 
complete evening outfit and a maid is the: 
to dress her on the fateful night. They g 
in a big limousine to the brilliant affair. 


Part. 31... Tue 


) 


(To be continued in our next.) 
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HATS OFF TO THE PRESS AGENT— 
THIS IS HIS DAY 


By Harry V. Martin. 


HIS is the day of the press agent. 
Some people go so far as to say that 
a press agent—George Creel—won the 
World War for America. That’s a rather 
exaggerated statement, but there is no 
doubt that Creel was an important factor 
in separating the Kaiser from his throne. 
Picking George Creel for the duty of 
directing war program publicity, was one 
of the best things that former President 
\Voodrow Wilson ever did. Wilson was 
sensible enough to know that, without a 
good publicity director, he wouldn’t have 
had a chance to gain volunteers for the 
irmy, navy, marines, 
shipyards, and muni- 


wants of news associations and individual 
publications. Creel and his assistants made 
many mistakes, we'll admit, but they also 
were successful in handling the biggest 
publicity job in the world, and deserve 
everlasting credit for it. 

Do you remember how, apparently by 
strange coincidence, the Allies would be 
victorious in some tremendous battle or 
score a triumph of another character, on 
an American national holiday, and to cele- 
brate the event, we would figuratively wave 
the “Old Banner” until we shook loose most 
of its stars, and after which we couldn’t 
help rushing out to buy 
a few more Liberty 





‘ion plants ; educate the 
public into the intri- 
‘acies of the draft: put 
ver the Liberty Loan 
ind Thrift Stamp cam- 
aigns ; demonstrate to 
people the neces- 
sity for income and 
ther war taxes; fan 
he spark of patriotism 
ito a flame ; intimidate 
ie pro-German and 
acifist elements, and 
ist, but most important 
t all, to break down the 


of especial interest. 
he 


month articles dealing 
of the game. 


many suggestions. 





For the Newswriter. 


In establishing this new department it is our 
aim to set aside a corner where the newspaper 
man (or woman) will be sure of finding items 
Here the editor, the re- 
porter, the correspondent, and in fact every 
one on the staff will find his or her problems 
taken into consideration, and from month to 


Mr. Harry V. Martin, of the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, has consented to write a 
series of articles on different phases of news 
writing, that will be of much value, and give 


Items of general interest will be welcome 
and we solicit your co-operation in making 
this a department of real worth. 


Bonds? 

Well, don’t forget 
that Creel knew that, 
on holidays the news- 
papers have more space 
than usual, and the 
public has more time 
to read! 

It was rumored in 
newspaper circles, yet 
never confirmed, to 
this writer’s knowl- 
edge, that several un- 
usually big stories were 
held up for days, to 


with different phases 








orale of the German 
Idiers and civilians. 
Without going into familiar details, let 
be said that Creel and his staff performed 
‘se near-miracles. Expert newspaper and 
agazine writers, they “dolled up” the 
illetins which were wired or cabled to 
ashington by the unimaginative leaders 
our fighting men, so skillfully, that when 

news was sent forth officially to the 
tire world, it had been given the “punch” 
| “pep” necessary to make it perfect 
blicity. 

mly highly trained specialists could 
ve done this, writers acquainted with the 


time them exactly with 
the holidays in ques- 
tion; furthermore, that the exploits of cer- 
tain American heroes had been exaggerated, 
for the sake of greater effect on public 
opinion. 

Having no intention of stirring up an 
argument, I shall mention no names. 

Passing from George Creel to Major 
W. S. Sterrett, publicity director of the 
Marine Corps. Sterrett, next to Creel, 
landed the best publicity of the war. 

Before our troops went into action, the 
Marines were the most unpopular branch 
of the service, despised by the Soldiers 
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and sailors, and looked upon by civilians 
with mild contempt. 

Sterrett, an old publicity man, realized 
that it would require the hardest kind of 
work to overcome this feeling, in order 
that the Marines might be recruited up to 
their quota. At the expense of the Army 
and Navy, the Marines were featured in 
the news. Sterrett, himself once a press 
agent for a circus, had been attracted by 
the colorful uniforms of the Marine Corps: 
he made that “circus band” attire con- 
spicuous in his billboard advertising; he 
sensed the psychological fact that small 
boys worship uniforms, and “Men are but 
children of a larger growth.” 

It is popularly supposed that the term, 
“Devil Dog,” for a Marine, was originated 
by the Germans. Not so. It came from 
Major Sterrett’s office. This description of 
a Marine, coupled with the accounts of his 
deeds at Chateau Thierry and Belleau 
Wood, transformed him, within a few 
months, from an object of scorn, into one 
of the most glorified figures of history and 
sent thousands of the finest young men in 
the land flocking to the Marine Corps as 
volunteers. 

Need there be further proof of the power 
of publicity? 

In time of peace as well as war, the 
press agent is demonstrating his importance. 
Still it took the war to place his star in the 






ascendancy. He is now recognized as an 
economic necessity. All vast industrial 
associations, public utility corporations, 


amusement concerns and other enterprises 
of moment, employ: high salaried men and 
women to do nothing but write for the 
newspapers. The employers find it good 
business policy to keep their names in print. 

These press representatives are hired to 
devote their entire time to such work. From 
one end of the nation to the other, however, 
other thousands are handling publicity as a 
side line. The pay is satisfactory and, added 
to the salary of a “regular job,” insures 
each press agent a nice income. 

In periods of industrial depression, when 
manufacturers and merchants are laying off 
or discharging other workers, they usually 
hold onto the advertising and publicity 
manager, because that is the one person 
who may be able to pull them out of their 
trouble. 

When times are “hard,” almost everybody 
complains but the press agent. Then it is 
that his business thrives best. Yet he 
wasn’t at all prosperous during the war, 
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when times were “good,” if he didn’t happen 
to be doing publicity for Uncle Sam. 

Nearly every professional press agent has 
had newspaper experience; a comparative 
few “get by,” because they have picked up 
on the “outside,” sufficient knowledge to 
write a story and induce the city editor to 
print it. 

Only a few brief years ago, the news- 
paper worker who “did” publicity on the 
side, was in daily danger of being dismissed ; 
men have been let out because they were 
press agents in addition to being reporters 
and copy readers. Publicity generally pays 
better than the ordinary editorial staff posi- 
tion, and consequently, men and women 
have been leaving the newspapers at such a 
rapid rate that intelligent superiors are 
allowing their underlings to write publicity 
rather than lose their services entirely. 

One human sort of a managing editor of 
my acquaintance put it this way: 

“IT have no objection to my boys making 
a little money on the side. It doesn’t hurt 
the paper any and besides, a lot of that 
press agent stuff makes good reading, and 
we need it to fill up the sheet when there 
isn’t much news. 

“Most of all: I’m never afraid of having 
my men quit me. When they leave this 
paper, they’re quitting two jobs instead 
of one!” 


































“Stick-to-it-tive-ness” 
(Continued from page 18) 
Then, abruptly, he left me and I again sat 
down. I heard the office clock strike eleven 
and then watched the minute hand crawl 
around to 11:30 and then to 11:45 a. m. 

I secured my story at 12 noon, the facts 
being given me in short, jerky words, with 
no embellishments, not without a combat 
of words, however, and a heated exchange 
of personal opinions! 

One week later a fellow reporter cornered 
me and said: “Say, do you know you have 
a big drag with Doc ?” I smiled slyly 
but said nothing. “Well,” he continued, 
‘vou have! He told me that you had the 
sticking qualities of one of his own-make 
mustard plasters,—that he learned he might 
as well give you a story first as last be- 
cause you stay until you get it!” 

Sequel two: Doctor keeps me in- 
formed every time he learns of a possible 
news item and I am on excellent terms 
with his wife! 

Stick to it! 
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A series of articles on Short Story Writing, intended as Z 
a guide for those who want to know more about this = 
interesting and profitable phase of the writing profession | 
€ 


By James Knapp Reeve 
Founder and Former Editor of The Editor Magazine 


PANEDYOUEEGLEA CEL TALE 


NuMBER II. 


T is a.curious fact that many people be- 

lieve literature to be an art—or profes- 
sion—as you may choose—that may be 
entered upon, and followed successfully, 
without any definite preparation. This pos- 
sibly is true—once in a thousand times ; but 
for the ordinary mortal it is not true. 
There are two requisites for success— 
besides the desire to write, and some 
measure of innate ability. The two require- 
ments are—study, and practice. 

How may one study the art of writing? 
What does such study comprise? The 
answer is not easy. There is no prescribed 
routine to follow; no certain curriculum, no 
standard text-books. I do not mean that 
there are no helpful text-books, nor that 
one may not get valuable tutoring from 
literary workers who have gone before 
them along the road to authorship. But 
these do not take the place of the college 
or university course which helps to train 
the lawyer or the physician for his life 
work. 

I would say unhesitatingly that the first 
step in preparation for authorship is to read 
widely and understandingly. A writer of 
fiction cannot have too great a fund of 
general information. An example of this 
is found in Balzac, that untiring worker 
who used in his Comedie Humaine more 
than two thousand characters, who covered 
every phase of the French life and society 
of his day, and who brought into his work 
the most astounding display of general in- 
formation of any creative worker in the 
entire range of literature, with the possible 
exception of Shakespeare. Such knowledge 
can come only from the widest reading, 
superimposed upon constant study of real 
people. 

But it is not alone to acquire a fund of 
knowledge for future use that the aspiring 
writer must read. One purpose of reading 
is to learn what to write. The story writer 


will look mainly to the magazines as a mar- 
ket for his wares. We have perhaps thirty 
of these which constitute the large general 
market, which buy short fiction of many 
sorts, which always need material, and 
which afford the principal openings for 
beginning writers. 

It may not occur to you that each of these 
has its own special field, that it caters to 
a distinct clientele, that its editor, when 
selecting his material, has in his mind’s eye} 
a certain class or classes of readers, and 
that he must find the sort of thing that these 
readers want—or lose his job. This ex- 
plains the non-committal rejection slip 
which worries so many young writers, and J 
of which I shall speak again later. 

To illustrate the above: A good many 
years ago, the great “story paper” of this 
country was The New York Ledger. In se- 
lecting material for that, Mr. Robert Bon- 
ner, the editor, said that there must always 
be kept in mind the old lady up in New 
Hampshire who read the Ledger to her five 
maiden daughters, clustered about the eve- 
ning lamp; and that there must be no word} 
or phrase in the Ledger that would bring} 
a blush to those modest cheeks! Rather 
far removed from the guiding principal! of] 
some of our latter-day publications, eh? 

Certain publications seek stories that ap- 
peal mainly to the gentler sex; some desire} 
red-blooded stories of out-door life, of ac-| 
tion, of adventure; others wish those of! 
mystery, of plot and intrigue; some the so- 
ciety story, some the psychological char- 
acter study. 

And it is not alone in the character of the} 
story itself that requirements differ. Some 
publications are jealous of their literary 
standards, and will admit nothing that is not 
of the first literary and intellectual quality ; 
others care more about the story than about 
the style and language in which it is 
couched. Some demand the story o 
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“punch,” in which there is action and “go” 
from the first word; while others will per- 
mit the writer to wander leisurely along his 
pathway, dropping flowers of literature in 
the form of fiuely rounded periods—bits of 
description, of setting, of atmosphere, of 
character delineation—as he proceeds with 
his tale. 

In my previous article I said that one of 
the first questions for the beginning story 
writer to ask is, “Have I a story to tell?” 
If you can answer this in the affirmative, 
the next step to consider is the manner in 
which it shall be told. 

The great majority of stories, in order to 
achieve the best effect, must be told in the 
third person. It is the onlooker—standing 
wholly aside, seeing the people, the setting, 
the action, and sometimes the mental pro- 
cesses—who must assemble all this and 
place it before the reader as a concrete pic- 
ture. Beginners are rather apt to try telling 
their stories in the first person. Sometimes 
excellent results are produced in this man- 
ner, but the unpracticed writer is apt to err 
by introducing too much of, his own per- 
sonality and by letting the story run into 
narrative and monologue. 

The demand, on the part of most fiction 
publications, is now for rapid action. Thus 
it is well to avoid long descriptive openings 
and to-get your characters at once to “front 
stage” where the reader can get a good 
look at them and determine whether he is 
to like them well enough to proceed with 
the story. 

And for “reader” here, I might substitute 
“editor,” for not infrequently the impres- 
sion made upon the editor by the opening 
of the story seals its fate. I have known 
an editor who would always “taste” a story 
by reading the opening page, then dipping 
into the middle of it, and then glancing at 
the conclusion. If these tests promised 
something worth while, he would then be- 
gin and read it through carefully; but if 
they were not sufficient to whet his appetite 
the manuscript would go into the discard 
without further ado. 

I have instanced the necessity of wide 
reading, of the accumulation of stores of 
general knowledge, as one of the first duties 
of the writer. Perhaps you do not see just 
why this is necessary to the story writer. 
You might say that such would be indis- 
pensable to the general writer, to the writer 
of articles of information, travel, descrip- 
tion, science, commerce—but not to the one 


who devoted himself to imaginative liter- 
ature. But read Balzac and you will see 
how his accumulated stores come into play. 

And let me give you a concrete illustra- 
tion. Recently I had before me a tale of 
the interwoven life of the Occident and the 
Orient. There were Chinese and Japanese 
characters—and among the Orientals high- 
caste and low-caste. To draw these without 
error the writer needed—and did have 
absolutely accurate knowledge of the do- 
mestic life, the religion, the dress, habits, 
appearance, personal characteristics, of his 
people. A motif of the story was the ri- 
valry between a rich and powerful Amer- 
ican and an influential Mandarin for the 
possession of a rare old Chinese painting. 
Here was needed acquaintance with Chinese 
art, its history and traditions. The writer 
had these at the point of his pen. The 
story was in no manner heavy with learning 
or information, but was rich and sensuous 
in texture, as it could not have been if writ- 
ten from superficial knowledge only. It 
was the ability to draw a true picture, with 
touches making the people, their setting, 
and the atmosphere real, which made the 
story a finished work of art. It is quite 
possible that the knowledge of everything 
relating to this story was the result of per- 
sonal experience; but that this may be 
gained through reading, and applied in the 
art of the story teller, was shown in Wal- 
lace’s Ben Hur; the author had never been 
to the East before the novel was written, 
yet he had pictures of the East and its life 
that have rarely been excelled for fidelity. 

I have given Ben Hur as an illustration 
of how wide information may enable the 
writer to give richness to his setting; but 
much in the way of setting may be accom- 
plished with the simplest of materials. 
Take this passage from Miss Thackeray’s 
“Story of Elizabeth”: 

“What a- tranquil little kitchen it was, with a 
glimpse of the courtyard outside, and the cocks 
and hens, and the poplar trees waving in the sun- 
shine, and the old woman sitting in her white 
cap busy at her homely work.” 

There is a scene that anyone can accom- 
plish, and it is full of charm and atmos- 
phere. I have set this before you as the 
opposite of the two preceding illustrations, 
to show you the immense range that one 
has to choose from in giving environment 
and setting. 

As a rule, the beginning writer should 
deal with the things with which he is 
familiar, those about him in his daily life. 
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Stories so constructed do not require jour- 
neys to the Orient, nor studies of the subtle 
workings of the mind of Chinese Man- 
darins, but just the ability to see and to give 
literary values to the common and prosaic 
attributes of our daily existence, as Miss 
Thackeray did in the example cited above. 

And in character drawing: Wallace had 
to fit his characters to the richness of his 
setting, and to the broad canvas upon which 
he worked. The New England spinsters of 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman would not have 
been in place there. And Mr. Henry James 
once wrote a novel that gained wide repute 
— ‘The Portrait of a Lady”—in which his 
people are natural, every-day people, doing 
rather commonplace things. They are cul- 
tivated people, familiar with the best of 
European society, doing only the ordinary 
things, but they are very real. Nothing 
happens—in an emotional or dramatic 
sense—throughout the entire story, but an 
interesting two volume novel is built up 
almost wholly through perfect character 
drawing. 

But it is true that some writers never are 
able to see—from a fictional viewpoint—the 
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things that are nearest to them. The un- 
usual, the odd corners of the world, condi- 
tions of life with which they are unfamiliar, 
are required to arouse their mental facul- 
ties. This may be explained on the theory 
that what is strange and interesting to them 
will be so to others, and so they take to 
themselves the foundation of the unusual, 
which they have come across, as the basis 
of their story structures. This is the same 
thing that we often see in the work of 
travel writers; people who can find nothing 
on the beautiful Hudson, with which they 
are familiar, can fill columns with descrip- } 
tions of the Rhine; and one who draws no 
inspiration from a field of waving grain on 
a Dakota prairie will find it in the infinitely 
less beautiful sands of an African desert. 

Now it may be well for the intending 
story writer to ask himself certain ques- } 
tions, and to be certain that he understands 
the answers: What is a “setting” for a 
story? What is meant by “atmosphere?” 
And, “What is there in my immediate en- 
vironment that will lend itself to the pur- 
poses of short fiction ?” 

(The third article of this series will appear in the No- 


vember issue.) 
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By Lee Ice 


AVE you ever been whistling a tune 

and didn’t know what you were whist- 
ling, the tune having come to you in a 
strange, unexpected way. And you liked 
that tune and couldn’t hardly get over 
whistling it. You were on the road to com- 
posing a melody, and that shows there is 
music in your soul. There must be music 
there before you can write a successful 
lvric. Weren’t you using your imagination 
when you were whistling? Yes, and you 
didn’t know it. And at the same time you 
were putting pep and personality into your 
whistling. So there is no reason to worry 
about these technicalities called pep, per- 
sonality, imagination, etc. They are natural 
and easily developed when once you get 
started on the road to writing songs. There 
is but one watch-word you must observe in 
your writing and that is what I have said 


before, be natural. You can’t write a song | 
hit unless you are natural. You must look 
to nature for your song ideas and titles. 
How many times have you been told that } 
a melody or the music to a song is the most 
important part. I have read this a hundred 
times, I believe, and I want to say right 
here that it is not so. A melody is of real] 
importance, I’ll admit, but the words are 
the most important part of a song. When 
you have a good idea, naturally expressed, 
correct in meter and rhyme, the composer 
has an easy time because such a song pre- | 
sents a natural melody. So please remem-§ 
ber the most important part of a song is 
the words, the idea, and never be satisfied 
that you have done your best until you have: 
looked your songs over and over again, 
changing a word here and there from timd 
to time. I call this revision and correction. 
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One of the best ways to do this is by the 
parody route. You have all heard the 
parodies on most of the popular songs, such 
as “I’m Forever Blowing Bubbles.” Write 
down a few titles of the songs that you like 
best and see if you can’t think of a parody 
title. “On the Trail of the Lonesome 
Pine.” Some writer, by just simply using a 
little imagination changed this title to a 
parody, “On the Tail of the Lonesome 
Swine.” Easy, isn’t it? But that isn’t all. 
|That’s just the idea expressed. To make 
a parody song out of it, it is necessary to 
complete the lyric in words, rhyme and 
meter. Let’s see how this is done. Take 
the song, “Broadway Rose.” Write down 
the first line of the first verse in syllables 
and the first line of the second verse right 
below it: 

A pret- ty flow- er grows a- long old 
I think a- bout the rose I saw © on 
Broad- way, 
Broad- way, 
Now observe a little closer and you can see 
that we can take the third lines and write 
them right under the first lines: 
My heart went out to her I met on 
I’m pray- ing for a _  lit-  tlerose on 
Broad- way, 
Broad- way, 

Count the syllables. See how nicely they 
fit. This is a touch of melody. Music is 
made up of rests, beats, notes and by repeat 
notes. We must remember this when criti- 
cizing or correcting a lyric. The first lines 
of each verse should contain the same num- 
ber of syllables, and the second lines the 
same, and so on throughout the verses. As 
to the chorus, there is generally only one 
and we can make it better by having the 
same number of syllables in certain lines. 
Say, the first and second lines, or the first 
and third, and the second and fourth lines. 
This is why the chorus is generally much 
more pretty than the verses. The chorus 
contains the idea rightly expressed, so 
there’s something to an idea. 

After we have arranged the syllables as 
outlined another important step presents 
itself. That is the rooting out of unneces- 
sary words or words that do not make the 
meaning clear. Sometimes words that do 
not take a melody well follow two or three 
in succession and make a stiff expression 
that is hard to sing to any melody at all. 
You can tell these because they are even 
hard to read. After you have had a little 
practice you can easily distinguish phrases 
of this kind, and can substitute different 
words that mean the same thing. But you 


will find it will be necessary sometimes to 
reconstruct the whole song in order to fit 
these in properly. Go at it with a free will 
and the job will not seem hard at all. If it 
be a comedy song look at the comic side of 
it and laugh. If it is a serious ballad, place 
yourself right into the story and take life 
seriously until you have finished your task. 
It is in this way that personality is put into 
writing; and we can be natural by using 
plain, every-day language and by not using 
comedy phrases in a ballad or serious 
phrases in a comedy. 

I have submitted probably a hundred 
songs to different men and companies and 
have been told by nearly all of them, “Your 
work is fine.” But that is the worst thing 
that can happen to young writers, because 
their work isn’t fine. It may be good, poor 
or promising. Writers should not be criti- 
cized severely, but coaxed along nicely, their 
faults pointed out with a suggestion as to 
making the song better or to strengthen an 
expression here or there. They are such 
poor judges of their own work that they 
should write their songs and lay them away 
for awhile and then revise and correct them 
before trying to put them on the market. 
They can find many changes that they had 
never dreamed of making when they first 
composed the lyrics. Just try this by not 
looking at one of your songs for seven 
days and note results. 

(Next month, “The Composer.”) 





HERE’S ENCOURAGEMENT FOR 
YOUNG AUTHORS 

Young authors who have become too 
familiar with rejection slips should take 
courage from the example of Rupert 
Hughes, who can now sell everything he 
writes at tremendous prices. But ‘twas not 
always so. 

When Mr. Hughes was a fledgling he de- 
termined to keep all his rejection slips so 
he could show them to editors after he be- 
came famous. 

“T kept this up until I had something like 
2,000,” said the author, “then it became 
necessary either to move out onto the fire 
escape or to throw the slips away. I de- 
cided on the latter course.” 

Since going into motion pictures Mr. 
Hughes has brought a note of simplicity 
and sincerity to the screen. His pictures, 
“The Old Nest,” “Hold Your Horses,” and 
“Dangerous Curve Ahead” have been highly 
successful. 
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“IT HAVE A BRIGHT IDEA” 
By Gtapys L. Hoskins. 


most phases of life there is some sort 
of discipline. Even in writing. You 
have probably heard that most great writers 
set a mark for every-day writing by vowing 
to write at least a certain number of words 
a day. Jack London set 3000 a day as his 
mark, and the August issue of THe Wrr- 
TER’S DicEstT tells us that Conningsby Daw- 
son set his mark at 1000. 

Now, with writing verse, it’s all very well 
to say, “I will write a certain number of 
verses a day,” but good verse is never 
forced. Good verse must have the stimulus 
of “a bright idea.” Where, then, does the 
discipline come in? [I'll tell you how I 
find it. 

One of the most necessary things, follow- 
ing the idea, is a knowledge of meter. Some 
persons can “feel” when their meter is per- 
fect, and there are times when even a slip 
of a syllable is excusable if the idea is “a 
bright one.” 

Following a knowledge of meter, it will 
facillitate writing greatly if rhyming words 
come readily to mind. Herein is the dis- 
cipline. It has been a custom of mine for 
a long time to take a list of words that 
rhyme—set them down—and use as many 
as possible in one set of stanzas. Remem- 
ber the phonetic system used in the kinder- 
garten—‘at, cat, bat, mat,” etc., etc. 

One day I set out to write down all the 
words I could. think of ending in “oo.” 
W hen I finished the list I had 26 words. 

oo,” as in “through,” is one of the easiest 
words to rhyme, because the words “you,” 
“to” and “who” are commonly used. The 
same word must never be repeated at the 
end of the line in the same verse or set of 
stanzas in this discipline. I called it “oo 
all thru.” I started out with my 26 words, 
writing verses with four lines to a stanza, 
each line ending with “oo.” Of course 
when I used up 24 of them (which was no 
simple matter) I had two left over, which 
would not make a complete stanza. Exer- 
cising my thought still more I managed to 
find two more to make the 28. This form 
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of discipline is to me a most necessary 
thing, for at banquets or conventions I am 
many times called upon to compose “yells” 
or songs to popular tunes, to be used almost 
at a minute’s notice. 

The idea you carry out in writing a verse 
of this kind may be a very old one if youg 
like. After all, the best themes for verse 
and story are those used most often, and it 
is not so much the originality of the idea 
as it is the originality of the expression of 
the idea which counts. 

There is a small paper of about 3000 
circulation to which I sometimes contribute. 
The editor, just before “Mother’s Day” this] 
year, wanted a poem about “Mother.” He 
could, of course, find many by a variety of 
writers, but what he wanted was something 
written by one of his regular contributors. 
So he questioned me as to whether I had a 
poem about “Mother.” “No,” I replied,} 
“but I’ll write you one,” which I did. Al- 
most everyone has written something about 

“Mother,” but the subject seems inex- 
haustible, and the greatest pleasure I got 
out of writing this verse was that it gave 
real enjoyment to my own mother. 

“Tdeas” is a subject that has been 
written up a great deal, but the last time | 
tried my particular brand of “discipline” I 
used that as a subject. 

In the August issue of the WriTER’s Dr-} 
GEsT there is a part of a list of “rhyming 
words.” I used those ending in “ and 
here is what resulted: 

“Tt’s funny how ideas act, 

Sometimes they come in form exact; 


And then again they are abstract, 
They’re funny things, now that’s 


9? 


a fact. 


“Sometimes one’s head seems tightly packed 
With new ideas to extract: 

The more you from that store subtract— 
The more ideas you attract. 


“T willingly would make a pact 

That each idea you contact 

Would seem more concrete and compact 
If used at once—go to—enact.” 

Sometimes it is not possible to use the 
entire list, but I have used all but one o 
two of this one—and you'll find it’s good 
mental exercise. Try it. 





’ 
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How Would You Spell These? 


OT all of the words so commonly mis- 

spelled by many of us were included 
in the lists published in recent issues of 
THE Writer’s Dicest. We find that they 
are numerous and so we add this list to 
those gone before. It might pay to check 
it over, for it is possible that some word 
which has been consistently fooling you is 
included : 


calendar (almanac) colonnade 
calender (machine) combustible 
caliber — Webster and commensurate 
Worcester prefer cali- complacence 
ber, Stormonth pre-  concentre. Concentre 
fers calibre. is Webster’s second- 
Canaan ary spelling and Wor- 
canonize, z, not s cester’s only form. 
capsize condescension 
catarrhal connoisseur 
catechise. Catechize is consomme 
allowed. convertible 
Caucasian corruptible 
centimeter. Webster _ coterie 
gives centimetre as a  covetous 
secondary spelling. coxcomb 
cerebellum criticism 
changeable crystalline 
charioteer cuirass 
chimera curmudgeon 
chirography cutlass 
chrysalis cyanide 
chrysanthemum cyclopedia 
cipher. Old spelling Cyclops 
cypher. cymbal 
clairvoyant Cymbeline 
clientele cynic 
coalesce cynosure 
} cocoanut cypress 
coliseum czarina 


Synonyms 


capture, v.—apprehend, arrest, catch, clutch, grap- 
ple, grasp, grip, hold, hook, seize, snatch, take. 

carry, v.—abide, admit, bear, bring, convey, enact 
endure, entertain, fill, generate, harbor, hold, 
keep, lift, maintain, move, produce, remove, 
suffer, support, sustain, take, tolerate, transmit, 
transport, undergo, uphold, waft, yield. 

charming, adj.—bewitching, captivating, delight- 
ful, enchanting, enrapturing, entrancing, fac- 
cinating, winning. 

| clog, v.—clam, cumber, embarrass, encumber, fet- 
ter, hinder, impede, obstruct, restrain, shackle, 
trammel. 

collision, n.—clash, concussion, conflict, contact, 
encounter, impact, meeting, opposition, shock. 
comfortable, adj. —agreeable, cheerful, commodi- 
ous, contented, convenient, genial, pleasant, 
satisfactory, satisfied, snug, well-off, well-pro- 
vided, well-to-do. 

| companionship, n.—acquaintance, association, con- 
verse, familiarity, friendliness, intimacy. 
complete, adj.—accomplished, adequate, consum- 
mate, entire, exhaustive, finished, full, perfect, 
plentiful, radical. 

composure, n.—apathy, calm, patience, repose, se- 
dateness, self-possession, sereneness, tranquility. 


concern, n.—affair, anxiety, business, care, insti- 
tution, interest, moment, regard, regret, solici- 
tude, sorrow, sympathy. 

conference, n.—company, consultation, conven- 
tion, conversation, convocation, discourse, dis- 
cussion, meeting, parley. 

confidence, n.—assurance, belief, dependence, faith, 
reliance, trust. 

confused, vy.—abashed, chaotic, complex, disar- 
ranged, disconcerted, disordered, disorganized, 
embarrassed, heterogeneous, involved, _ per- 
plexed, promiscuous. 

consent, n.—allowance, authority, authorization, 
harmony, leave, liberty, license, permission, 
permit. 

curious, adj. —inquiring, inquisitive, interrogative, 
meddling, odd, peeping, peering, prying, queer, 
rare, recondite, scrutinizing, searching, singular, 
unique. 

Rhyming Words 
AKE. 

Ake, bake, cake, lake, make, quake, rake, sake, 
take, wake, brake, drake, flake, shake, snake, 
stake, strake, spake, awake, betake, forsake, mis- 
take, partake, overtake, undertake, bespake. Per- 
fect rhymes, break, steak, etc. Allowable rhymes, 
back, rack, etc., beck, deck, etc., speak, weak, etc. 
These in two sable ringlets taught to break 
Once gave new beauties to the snowy neck. 

—Pope. 
’T were well might critics still this freedom take, 
But Appius reddens at each word you speak. 
—Pope. 
AME. 


Blame, came, dame, same, flame, frame, fame, 
game, lame, name, tame, shame, inflame, be- 
came, defame, misname, misbecame, overcame, 
etc. Perfect rhymes, aim, claim, maim, acclaim, 
declaim, disclaim, exclaim, proclaim, reclaim. 
Allowable rhymes, dam, ham, etc., hem, them, etc., 
theme, scheme, etc. dream, gleam, etc. 

Ev’n here I sing, when Pope supplies the theme. 

Show my own love, though not increase his fame. 
—Parnell. 

ALF. 

Calf, half, behalf, etc. 
staff, laugh, etc. 


Allowable rhymes, 


ALVE. 

Calve, halve, salve, valve. 

AL. 

Cubal, canal, animal, admiral, cannibal, capi- 
tal, cardinal. comical, conjugal, corporal, criminal, 
critical, festival, funeral, general, hospital, inter- 
val, liberal, madrigal, literal, magical, mineral, 
mystical, musical, natural, original, pastoral, 
pedestal, personal, physical, poetical, political, 
principal, prodigal, prophetical, rational, satirical, 
reciprocal, rhetorical, several, temporal, tragical, 
tyramnical, carnical, schismatical, whimsical, ar- 
senal, and many others which can be seen in the 
Pronouncing Dictionary. Allowable rhymes, all, 
ball, etc., ail, mail, etc., ale, pale, ete. 

Unfinish’d things one knows not what to call, 
Their generation’s so equivocal.—Pope. 
ALK. 

Balk, chalk, stalk, talk, walk, calk, etc. Per- 
fect rhyme, hawk. Allowable rhymes, sock, clock, 
etc. 
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A little news corner to chronicle the doings of those in the profession. 
If you don’t care to mention yourself there is always something concerning your friends that 
will be interesting to others who read The Writer's Digest. 


requested. 


DA MAE HOFFREK, of Rutherford, 
N. J., had two articles in The Etude, 
Philadelphia, Pa., in the August, 1921, 
issue, one article in The Musician, New 
York City in the August number, and one 
in The Musical Observer, New York City, 
in the July, 1921, issue. Her articles ap- 
pear in these magazines nearly every month, 
also in The Violin World, New York City. 
and occasionally in the Musical Monitor of 
New York City. 

According to information recently made 
public the honor of having had the most 
books sold goes to Gene Stratton Porter. 
To date 8,130,000 copies of Mrs. Porter’s 
books have been placed in the hands of 
purchasers. Harold Bell Wright follows 
as a close second with a record of 7.250.000 
copies sold. 

It is becoming quite common practice 
these days for writers to assist in the pro- 
duction of their stories as photoplays. And 
already the public has realized the value, 
for they no longer go to see a film only 
to find a favorite story so warped and 
twisted as to be beyond recognition. Just 
recently Elmer Harris and Geraldine Bon- 
ner, authors of “Sham” assisted in the fil- 
ming of their story. 


Warsaw, Indiana, is proud of a native 
son in the person of Howard Brubaker, who 
has recently won recognition as a writer. 
Mr. Brubaker is the author of “The Tight 
Rope” which appeared recently in The 
Saturday Evening Post. He has written 
many short stories and published several 
books. 

Rose O’Neill, artist, writer, and probably 
hest known as “the mother of the Kewpies” 
—for it was her drawings that originated 
the popular dolls—was recently married in 
New York. The bridegroom was Captain 
Jean Gallene of The French army. 

Mrs. E. Dorothy McLaughlin of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was recently elected president 
of the National Amateur Press Association. 
Mrs. McLaughlin is only the second woman 
to be honored with this position in the forty- 
five years of the association’s history. 


WHAT WRITERS ARE DOING 
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HITTHULISTMUIN 


Items for this department are 
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James Oliver Curwood has scored an- 
other brilliant success with his latest novel 
“The Flaming Forest.” It is reported that 
the advance sales used up the entire first 
edition of 100,000 copies. 


Sherwood Anderson—Chicago novelist, 
has returned to America after spending the 
summer in Europe. Mr. Anderson is popu- 
larly known as the author of “Winesburg, 
Ohio,” and “Poor White.” 


Aline Kilmer, widow of Joyce Kilmer, 
and author of “Candles That Burn” has a 
new volume of verse that will be published 
this fall under the title “Vigils.” 


Lee Turner, C. S. Millspaugh, and Chas. 
A. Arthur of the firm of Arthur Bros., 
Publishers, Detroit, Mich., have recently 
completed a fox-trot number titled “Regu- 
lar Love.” Orchestrations will soon be 
ready. 

Hugh Walpole’s new novel “The Young 
Enchanted” will appear this fall. Mr. Wal- 
pole has spent the summer completing the 
book and developing a great enthusiasm 
for golf. 


Grace Drew who acquired fame on the 


stage in “The Chocolate Soldier” and 
“Alma, Where do You Live” has turned 
her entire attention to writing. One of her 
recent stories is being filmed with Bebe 
Daniels in the steilar role. 

Nina Wilcox Putnam, whose stories in 
the Saturday Evening Post are always wel- 
comed, is also a scenario writer having 
written the story for “Two Weeks with § 
Pay,” which was recently produced. An- J 
other story, “It Pays to Smile,” will be 
filmed soon. . 


The Nation has announced that Antole | 
France is to be one of its contributing edi- | 
tors. 

Hugh Pendexter is the author of “Kings 
of the Missouri” to be published this fall 
and which is expected to find much favor. 
“Kings of the Missouri” is an adventurous 
story of the winning of the great West. 


Camilla Kenyon, author of “Spanish 
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Doubloons” has a new story. “Fortune at 
Bundy’s Flat” scheduled for publication 
this fall. 

Lee Turner and C. S. Millspaugh have 
placed their latest colaboration with C. C. 
Church & Co., Hartford, Conn. The num- 
ber is entitled “Sweet September Moon” 
and is described as “an idea refreshingly 
new.” 

Harry Albert Miller is the author of 
)“The Blacksmith of Hebron” another story 
of the rural town. Mr. Miller’s purpose 
is to offset the impression made by “Main 
Street” and to show that rural and small- 
town life are uplifting, and worth while. 
The scenes of “The Blacksmith of Hebron” 
are laid in and around the village of Spen- 
cer, Indiana. 


Edgar R. Burroughs, author of the 


‘ 


“Tar- 


zan” stories celebrated his forty-sixth birth- 
day on September Ist. 

Announcement has been made that Pro- 
fessor Robert Herrick, of Chicago Uni- 
versity, is to turn again to fiction writing. 
For the past seven years nothing in the way 

|of fiction has come from the pen of Pro- 
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“CLOSE-UP” ON EDITORS 


fessor Herrick. He will be remembered, 
however, as the author of “The Common 
Lot,” “Together,” and “Clark’s Field.” 


Notwithstanding August was a vacation 
month for the “Scribes” of Spokane the 
members were busy. Miss Lucille Crites 
whose forte is humorous verse received a 
check for $22.00 from Judge in return for 
three manuscripts: “Better English,” “Bum- 
pity-bumps,” and “The Middle Sox.” Mrs. 
Ann Roel-Anerson to Wee Wisdom of 
Kansas City, “What the Snow-doll Left 
Betty,” the I-can’ts and the I-cans, and a 
joke to The Chicago Tribune. Mrs. S. E. 
Hart “Dean’s Wireless” and “Prairie Fire” 
to The Beacon, child’s paper of Boston. 
Mrs. Virginia Keating MacCraig, a twelve- 
line poem, “Wanderlust” to the New York 
Sun. The work of this comparatively new 
poet compares very favorably with many of 
those whose names are familiar. Mr. R. A. 
Bankson reports “Tommy Welds a Rung 
in His Ladder” to the Blue Book. “Tip 
Cat Sings Some” to Sunset. “The Revenge 
of Philip The Terrible” Success. “Retri- 
bution or Something,” Wayside Tales. 
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By Samuel Edward Harris. 
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LL of us have read a great deal about 

the supposed coldbloodedness of edi- 
tors, yet I doubt if there’s another class in 
business or the professions that goes as 
much out of its way to help beginners as 
editors do. Bingsby, my sidekick, and I 
discussed this question last night, and he 
gave me this “close-up” on editors (he said 
considerably more, and though I’m fairly 
good at shorthand, he talked so fast I lost 
a sentence here and there: 

“Here’s an editor, Sam, who doesn’t 
know me, who has never heard of me till 
he sees my name tacked to a far-fetched, 
loose-jointed story, yet, in returning it, he 
encloses a letter saying, among other en- 
couraging things, that he feels sure I can 
write just the kind of stuff he wants. 

“Now, letters like that from editors al- 
. ways work my inspiration up to white heat, 
and I guess it’s safe to say it has a simi- 
Har effect on you and other unknowns or 
Mnear-unknowns. Anyhow, Sam, in _ that 
iparticular instance the letter brought my 
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concentration to a sizzling focus, with the 
result that I hit on the plot of a yarn with- 
in a few minutes. I slid up to within strik- 
ing distance of my typewriter, and over the 
keyboard my fingers flew with Paderewski- 
like sureness—I came near saying quick- 
ness—till I had mixed up twenty-five let- 
ters—I didn’t use zee, Sam—into a story. 
Then I added a word here and cut out a 
hundred there, again put the story through 
my typewriter mill, read it and reread it 
half a dozen times, correcting as I read, 
and sent it off to the editor. Of course, 
I didn’t do all of that at one sitting, but 
the inspiration stayed with me till I had 
finished the work. 

“Back came the story, Sam, but the edi- 
tor had not lost faith in me. He asked 
me to boil the story down a thousand words 
and ship it back to him. I cut and I 
slashed, not without heartaches, for it 
seemed almost a sacrilege, Sam, to run a 
pencil through some of those sentences— 
they were so well-rounded and high-sound- 
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ing, you know,—and returned the story to 
him. And back came a check for fifty 
iron men. 

“That editor, Sam, is Irving Crump, 
managing editor of Boy’s Life, and of the 
four stories I have sold him he inspired 
me to write three of them. 

“That’s not an isolated instance, Sam 
boy; it’s but one of many. Arthur Sulli- 
vant Hoffman, who pilots Adventure, wrote 
me fifteen or twenty letters before he finally 
accepted one of my yarns. And the story 
he bought he returned to me with sugges- 
tions for its revision. I did what he sug- 
gested, and he paid me $75.00 for the story. 

“T don’t know exactly, Sam, how many 
personal letters I’ve received from maga- 
zine editors, but I think two hundred is 
a conservative estimate. Though up to 
three years or so ago I destroyed the let- 
ters, I still have a drawerful of them. 
Here’s a poser, Sam: Why have these 
editors written to me? Why have they 
shown their fellow-feeling by addressing 
me ‘My dear Mr. Bingsby’ or ‘Dear Mr. 
Bingsby?’ I’m not the steen cousin of any 
of them, and none of them knows me. 
They’re a coldblooded lot, eh, Sam? 

“Take John M. Siddall, who gets out 
The American Magazine. In one letter he 
says, which we cannot let go back 
to you without a word of appreciation. We 
shall be glad to see anything else which 
you may care to send us. And in another 
he suggests to me a possible market for 
a story he returned. 

“And here’s Robert H. Davis of the 
Munsey magazines, who gave places in the 
sun to several topnotchers, including Fanny 
Hurst, Mary Roberts Rinehart, and the 
late Charles A. Van Loan, writing me a 
telling homily about one of my stories— 
and accepting two others. And, then, Mr. 
Davis turned me over to Elliot Balestier, 
associate editor of All-Story Weekly, now 
combined with Argosy, who wrote me a 
dozen blood-warming letters. He was for- 
ever hoping that I hit the bull’s eye. 

“Sam, you recall those items we read a 
couple of months ago about Loren Palmer’s 
kindness when he was with Every Week? 
Well, he’s just as kind now as managing 
editor of Collier’s. Lowell Mellett, who 
held that position up to a few months ago, 
after telling me about a change in the policy 
of that magazine, ‘which militates against 
accepting many excellent MSS that would 
therwise be available’, went on to state. 


’This, we are sorry to say, is the case with 
regard to your article. . . . We have found 
it good reading, and thank you for think- 
ing of us.’ Granite-hearted, eh, Sam? 

“T’d tire you out, Sam, to go on quoting 
letters or even giving the names, with a 
word or two of comment, of all the edi- 
tors who have written me heartening notes. 
I can’t recall the editor of a single maga- 
zine that I’ve kept pegging away at who 
has not sent me a personal letter. It was 
a good while before I received one from 
Charles A. MacLean of The Popular, and 
among the last to let me know my stuff 
had found some favors with the editorial 
eye were the editors of The Saturday Even- | 
ing Post, from whom I’ve received two 
notes. 

“Back a dozen years ago, Sam, when two 
or three writers or would-be writers were 
uppercutting magazine editors in The Sun 
(New York), I took the position, in re- 
plying to their charges, that we who send 
out unsolicited manuscripts are very much 
like peddlers, and that a peddler has as 
much right to abuse people for not buying 
his wares as we have to abuse editors for 
not accepting our stories. About the only 
difference between peddlers and us is that 
they do their own peddling and most of us 
let Uncle Sam do ours. 

“The editors know better than we do 
what their requirements are, and if John 
Nobody writes something that measures up 
to them, he’ll find a buyer. The ‘big-name’ 
cry is a fallacy, as many an editor has 
pointed out time and time again. The ‘big’ 
editors know that the public doesn’t care 
a snap of its fingers who writes its stories. 
It wants good stories, and is not concerned 
in whether they are written by a topnotcher 
or an unknown, though, it should be added, 
some readers sense a thrill nearly as de- 
cided as an editor’s over the finding of a 
good story by a new writer. And nothing 
riles those same readers more than for an J 
editor to try to put across a poor story un- § 
der the cloak of a ‘big name.’ So far asf 
I know, Sam, the only magazines that are 
influenced immeasurably by ‘big names’ are 
those forming the Hearst group. 

“Here’s something else, Sam: in all my J 
dealings with editors I have never regis 
tered a kick. I have taken the stand that 
they know their business better than I do. 

“Tell you what, Sam, the fellow who 
tries to argue editors into buying his yarns 
is resorting to the surest means of killing 
possible future markets.” 
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“JIST HUNTIN’,” by Ozark RIPLEY 
(Stewart & Kidd Company). 

In this collection of outdoor stories, the 
author—an experienced guide and hunter— 
has brought together a series of tales that 
really appeal to the man who has “been 
there.” Each incident has been developed 
into a perfect short story which in addition 
to entertaining offers in a positive yet un- 
obtrusive manner much instruction for both 
novice and old timer. 

“WILLOW POLLEN,” by JEANNETTE 
Marks (The Four Seas Co.). 

Here is a cheerful collection of poems 
many of which first saw publication in such 
magazines as Ainslee’s, Bellman, Century, 
Everybody's, Nation, Poetry, The Book- 
man, and many others. Nature subjects 
predominate and there are many verses 
here that will be highly appreciated by the 
lover of nature’s beauties. 

“THE MUCKER,” by Epcar Rice Bur- 
rouGHS (McClurg & Co.), contains ad- 

ventures in Chicago, California, Honolulu, 
an unfrequented Japanese island, New 
York, Kansas, Mexico, and among gang- 
men, policemen, sailors, millionaires, yachts- 
men, nobility, savage head-hunters, prize 
fighters, hoboes, cowboys, and Mexican 
revolutionists, fall to the lot of Billy Byrne, 
the Mucker, as extraordinary a character 
as the world-famous Tarzan. 

“THE PRICE OF HONOR,” by ANNE 
ARRINGTON Tyson (The Four Seas Co.). 
The Price of Honor has been called a 

pretty love story. It is that and yet that 

phrase does not begin to describe it. The 
story goes down too deep into love to be 
described as merely being pretty. It is the 
story of a beautiful girl and her childhood 
marriage to the man who saved her from 
the life of hardship and sorrow into which 
her foster father had sold her. The growth 

_of her love for him and its power to over- 

come jealousies and lies is vividly shown as 

the story unfolds. There is an exciting 

i minor plot of danger and tragedy inter- 

'twined through the thread of the story 
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which adds much to its interest-holding 
powers. 

“TARZAN THE TERRIBLE,” by Epcar 
Rice Burroucus (Ad. C. McClurg & 
Company). 

Those who have read others of Mr. 
3urrough’s Tarzan stories will find in 
“Tarzan The Terrible,” the same fascinat- 
ing interest which has brought to this series 
much popularity and a wide-spread demand. 
In Tarzan the author has created an ex- 
ceptional fictional character—one probably 
unequaled in interest-holding qualities and 
by his masterful imagination, has woven a 
series of stories about this weird being, that 
will be famous for many years. 

“MILE HIGH,” by Henry C. RowLanp 
(Harper & Brothers), tells the story of 

Nita, a beauty of Denver who had suffered 

so many shell shocks while serving in the 

American Intelligence Service in Paris dur- 

ing the war that the feeble murmurings of 

love had no effect upon her. So “Chris” 

B. Carmichael, aviator, sat down to wait- 

but not for long. For Chu Chu le Ton- 

deur’s gang, who kept things moving in 

“Duds” and “The Peddler” and with whom 

Nita had unwillingly become involved dur 

ing her war work in France, descended 

upon her social circle in Denver. Again 

Patricia, the panther-like woman _ crook, 

enters into the story, and her love story 

with Sheriff Bob makes a thrilling counter- 
plot in a book which features an unusual 
airplane chase by way of climax. 

“KIPLING’S SUSSEX,” by R. TuHur- 
stoN Hopkins (D. Appleton & Com 
pany). 

The picturesque Old World 
county of Sussex, with its miles of fasci 
nating landscape, its sea coast so full o1 
interesting associations with old-time navi 
gation and smuggling, its beautiful old 
towns and its unique inhabitants, so dif 
ferent from the people of any other dis 
trict, forms the background of many o 
Kipling’s best loved stories, notably Puck 
of Pook’s Hill. Indeed, Mr. Kipling him- 
self lives in Sussex, at a quaint old house 
called Batemans, in the town of Burwash 
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$5,000 to Three Palmer Students 


Will you send for the free Van Loan Questionnaire 
them their unsuspected talent? 


that revealed to 


$2 500 to Frances White Elijah, of 
, Chicago, who writes: 

“You can understand how grate- 
ful I feel to Mr. Read for giving 
me an opportunity to succeed and 
how thankful I am to the Palmer 
Institution for having given me a 
training which made the success 
possible.” 


$1,50 


“I didn’t 
The Palmer Plan won it. 
going to spend it.’ 


to A. Earl Kauffman, Secre- 
tary to the Mayor of York, 
Penn., who writes: 


win the $1,500 prize, 
But I’m 


$1 000 to Anna B. Mezquida, of San 
Francisco, short story writer 
and poet, who writes: 


“I should not have known how to 
go about preparing an acceptable 
scenario without the Palmer Plan 
to point the way. Screen technique 
is so different from that of the short 
story that they must be learned 


separately.” 
2,000 New 


LL three prizes in the J. Parker Read, Jr., 

scenario contest have been awarded to writers 

who, until a few months ago, had written 
nothing for the screen. 

All three prize winners attribute their success 
directly to the training of the Palmer Photoplay 
Corporation. 

$2,500—$1,500—$1,000—these were the rewards 
that came to them because they had courage enough 
to clip a coupon and test their ability to write for 
the screen. 

Will you, in your own home, make the simple test 
of creative imagination and story telling ability, by 
filling out the questionnaire designed by H. H. 
Van Loan, the famous master of the photodrama, 
and Prof. Malcolm MacLean, formerly professor of 
short story writing at Northwestern University? 
The questionnaire will be sent free, without the 
slightest obligation, as a part of the Palmer Photo- 
play Corporation’s nation-wide search for story 
telling talent for the screen. 

Will you clip the coupon below and make the 
test? The effort required is trivial; the possible 
rewards are immense. 


Scenarios Must Be Found 


The Palmer Photoplay Corporation is in business first of all to sell photoplays to producers. 


Look over the list of the Advisory Council; see the leaders who constitute it. 


These leaders realize 


(1.) that the future of the screen drama is absolutely dependent upon the discovery and training of 


new writers. 
gifts. Only a few can write; 
form. 
the land. 


Try, at least. 


They realize (2.) that writing ability and story telling ability are two entirely different 
thousands can tell a story and, with training, can tell it in scenario 
The Palmer Photoplay Corporation is finding those thousands in homes, and offices all over 
The producers are ready and anxious to pay from $500 to $2,000 for their stories. 


Send for the Free Van Loan Questionnaire 


send for the questionnaire, and 


The questionnaire is for our protection as well 
as yours. If you have story telling talent we 
want to help you develop it. If you have no 
story telling ability we shall tell you frankly. 
For unless you can write scenarios that we can 
sell we do not profit. 

We will treat the questionnaire confidentially; 
we will be perfectly frank. But for your own 
sake, and for the sake of tHe future of the motion 


ADVISORY 


Tuomas H. Ince 

Thos. H. Ince Studios 
Jesse L. Lasky 
Vice-President Famous 
Players-Lasky Corp. 
GARDNER SULLIVAN 
Asthor and Producer 


Lois WEBER 
Lois Weber Produc- 
tions, Inc. 

Cecit B. De MILLE 
Director General Fam- Cc. 
ous Players-Lasky Corp. 


PLEASE send me, without cost 
or obligation on my_ part, 
your questionnaire. I will 
answer the questions in it and 
return it to you for analysis. 
If I pass the test, I am to 
receive further information 
about your Course and Serv- 
ice. Also send free sample 
copy of the Photodramatist. 


Address 


Frank E. Woops 


ALLAN Dwan 


Name... 


picture industry, 
try, at least. 
The cost is nothing. The rewards in the case of 
Mrs. Elijah, Mr. Kauffman and Mrs. Mezquida 
were immediate money—and a profession which 
insures constant income, fame and satisfaction, 
Clip the coupon, put it in an envelope and 
mail; who can tell what the rewards in your case 


may be? 


COUNCIL 


James R, Quirk 
Di- Editor and Publisher 
Photoplay Magazine 
Rog. WAGNER 
Author and Screen Au- 
thority 


Chief Supervising 
rector Famous Players- 
Lasky Corp. 


Allan Dwan Productions 


124 West 4th pon Los Angeles, Cal. 
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Mr. Hopkins has written in “Kipling’s Sus- 
sex” a fascinating narrative of his jour- 
neys in the picturesque locality. Every- 
where the background of the Kipling stories 
is brought in to his account of the neighbor- 
hood. Bits of history and local legend, 
which Kipling has woven into his tales, are 
placed by Mr. Hopkins in their actual set- 
ting. The book abounds in description, in 
notes of historic and literary interest, in 


f quaint local tradition and folk lore, and in 


sketches of local character. “Kipling’s Sus- 
sex” is a happy and generous book. It 
gives a little of everything; it reveals the 
secret of dew ponds, the way of the sheep 
dog, the antiquated phrases of the rustics, 
songs of fairies, the qualities of ale, the 
literary shrines and show places, and many 
excursions into the heart of things imme- 
morial. The world is a very wonderful 
place, and one has only to follow Kipling’s 
footsteps in Sussex to find it out. This is 


just the kind of book to serve as a jump-_ 


ing-off study for experience. 


“THE BIG MUSKEG,” by Victor Rous- 

SEAU (Stewart & Kidd Co.). 

The Big Muskeg is a gripping story of 
the great North. Through its pages runs a 
story of romance and tragedy while love 
and the passions of hate and revenge flame 
just as darkly over the far reaching snows 
as under the light of a tropical moon. To 
those who love a story of adventure filled 
with gripping scenes of great danger, we 
can heartily recommend this story. 
“SCATTERGOOD BAINES,” by Crar- 

ENCE BuDINGTON KELLAND (Harper & 
Brothers), is a sort of David Harum, ac- 
cording to literary critics throughout the 
country. He is the essence of New Eng- 
land shrewdness, and his fun in life is to 
drive a good bargain. He kept a hardware 
store in the little village of Coldriver. And 
when he was thinking up some new idea, he 
would go out on the piazza of his store, 
make himself comfortable in his big chair 
and twiddle his toes. Scattergood showed a 
great railroad what it meant to handle a 
legislature in the interests of the people. He 
brought a religious feud to the end by 
adroitly marrying the daughter of the lead- 
ing deacon of the Baptist church to the 
minister of the Congregational Church. He 
outwitted a glib-tongued salesman who had 
sold the people of Coldriver a lot of worth- 
less mining stock. He voices the follow- 
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ing philosophy: “The way to make money 
is to let smarter folks’n you be make it 
for you.” 


“A BALLAD MAKER’S PACK,” by 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN (Harper & Broth- 
ers), is divided into three bundles: “Of 

Many Lands;”’ “Of His Country,” and 

“Of His Own Times.” In the first group, 

Arthur Guiterman enters a new field and 

writes some fascinating poems on ancient 

wisdom and folk lore. Then he follows 
with a picturesque group of poems about 

America, and lastly, shows his versatility in 

his treatment of the current topics of the 

day. 

“GIFT OF THE DESERT,” by RANDALL 
ParrisH (McClurg’s). 

Forced by the cruelest of circumstances 
into a marriage that was distasteful and full 
of terror for her, Deborah Meredith chose, 
instead of living with brutal Bob Meager, 
to trust her life to the perils of the desert. 
But she did not go alone. For, out of the 
dark, from the midst of outlawed Mexicans 
and desperadoes, from out of the cold night- 
air, strong with the smell of drunkeness, 
and laden with the terrorizing feeling of 
treachery and outlawry was stretched to 
her a helping hand. She seized it, and 
trusted her unknown guide implicitly, until 
dawn, coming slowly upon the desert, re- 
vealed him as the “Frisco Kid,” a notorious 
outlaw and bandit. Then followed in rapid 
succession a number of adventures with 
startling sequences, arriving at a denoue- 
ment—so pleasing that the novel will be 
laid aside with a pang of regret. 


“BROKEN TO THE PLOW,” by Cuas. 

CALDWELL Dosie (Harper & Brothers), 
is the story of an underdog, a victim of 
worn-out cultural influences; he has lost 
courage, self-confidence, ability to decide 
for himself. The story is laid in San Fran- 
cisco in an insurance office, where Fred 
Starratt endures his “pallid slavery” as a 
clerk year after year. How he gains his 
manhood makes a passionate drama of a 
human soul. 





Sir Hall Caine began his new book, “The 
Master of Man,” eight years ago, but dis- 
continued work during the war. He spends 
much more time, however, than the aver- 
age writer—revising and criticising his wor! 
many times before permitting it to leavi 
his hands. 
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THE NEW ERA 


TO THE 


Literary, Musical and Art Crafts of America 


THE L. E. MUSIC COMPANY OF JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Offers one of the most attractive investment propositions yet placed before the 
lovers of worth-while creations. The day of makeshift lyrics, and equally poor 
musical compositions is fast passing away. This is evidenced by the return 
to favor of the waltz ballad and the demand for worth-while productions in all 
lines of creative endeavor. Realizing this, and being in full sympathy with the 
changing conditions the L. E. MUSIC COMPANY has been incorporated for 
the sole purpose of furthering this movement. 

To assist in this work we will want one active stockholder in each city. 
Such stockholders will not only participate in the profits of the business, but will 
be given the opportunity to act as our representatives in their particular localities. 
In addition to this careful consideration will be given to their own creative 
work, thereby making the investment one of triple value. 

When fully organized we will be in the market for suitable verse for all 
manner of greeting cards for holidays, birthdays, etc., as well as designs for 
calendars and art novelties of the better class. Later we will also be in the 
market for a limited number of worth-while short stories running from four 
to six thousand words. These to be on designated plots which will be furnished 
stockholders in our periodic announcements. Particulars concerning nature of 
stories, and manner in which they are to be used is withheld for copyright 
reasons. 

We now have on the market two very good dance numbers. One a Fox 
Trot, and the other an appealing One Step. During the week we will place 
“SOMEONE TO LOVE ME” on the market. This is an exceptional high class 
waltz ballad. In about three weeks we will have a very inspiring lyrical march 
ready for distribution. This number will have a very broad market owing to 
its national appeal. October first we will place another delightful waltz ballad 
on the market. This one is dedicated to Nationally known screen star. Our 
title covers will be as distinctive as our productions, and add materially to the 
value of all numbers. 

The L. E. MUSIC CO. is capitalized at twenty-five thousand dollars 
($25,000.00) divided into two thousand five hundred (2,500) shares, having a 
par value of ten dollars ($10.00) each, which are to be issued full paid and 
non-assessable. Only 1500 shares are available for public subscription. Each 
state has been given very small quota, and beyond that the company reserves 
the right to reject any and all subscribtions. Those selected and approved will 
be given the opportunity of paying for the number of shares subscribed for 
on a basis of ten dollars per month. 

This is an opportunity you should consider quickly and pass on now. To- 
morrow may be too late. 


L. E. MUSIC CO., Creators of Worthwhile Songs Jacksonville, Fla. 





Ome 





USE THIS COUPON TODAY 





L. E. MUSIC COMPANY, 1843 Laura St., Jacksonville, Fla. 
Enclosed find $ (on account) (in full) to cover my subscription 


shares at a par value of $10.00 per share in the L. E. Music 
Company, now being incorporated under the laws of the State of Florida for 
($25,000) Twenty-five Thousand Dollars. Shares to be issued full paid and 
non-assessable. 
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Ali up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the needs of = 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors and announcements 3 
of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession will be found in this column. 




















Prize Contests 

THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS has 
announced a _ $30,000 Motion Picture 
Scenario Contest, which is bound to attract 
the attention of writers all over the country. 
The list of prizes offered are as follows: 
First prize for the best scenario submitted 
will be $10,000, and the scenario will be pro- 
duced by the Goldwyn Studio. There are 
ten second prizes of $1,000 each, and twenty 
third prizes of $500 each. The following 
rules must be observed by all contestants : 

The contest will close on November Ist 
and the decisions will be made as soon 
thereafter as possible. 

Manuscripts submitted must not be more 
than 5,000 words in length, and may be 
written in short story form—a full outlined 
version of the story. It is not desirable to 
send in a story put into continuity form. 

All copyrights in stories winning prizes 
will be assigned to the Chicago Daily News. 

No limit is set on the subject matter or 
style of treatment of story submitted in the 
contest, but generally speaking scenarios 
dealing with some phase of home life are 
wanted. 

Only one prize will be awarded to any 
one contestant. 

Employes of the Chicago Daily News and 
of Goldwyn Pictures Corporation are 
barred from entering the contest. 

The list of judges for this contest con- 
tains such well-known names as Charles 
Chaplin, Rupert Hughes, Samuel Goldwyn, 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Norma Talmage, 
Gouverneur Morris, Gertrude Atherton, 
David Wark Griffith and Amy Leslie. It 
assures the contestants that their stories 
will be passed upon by experts and that each 
one will receive the most careful attention. 

BRAIN POWER, 119 West 40th Street, 
New York City, a new monthly issued by 
the Physical Culture Corporation, is offer- 
ing $1,000 in prizes for the best articles 
suited to the policy of the magazine re- 
ceived previous to March 1, 1922. Prizes 


will be divided $500 to the winner, and ‘five 





prizes of $100 each for the next five best 
stories. Contestants are referred to the 
article, “He Earns $150,000 a Year With 
a Fountain Pen,” “Can Marriage Build 
Brain Power,” and “From Wrestler to 
Master Builder,” which appear in the Sep- 
tember issue of Brain Power as being 
samples of the kind of articles desired in 
this contest. 

THE CHICAGO NORTH SHORE 
FESTIVAL ASSOCIATION, Chicago, 
Ill., announces a contest, open to composers 
of the United States, for a prize of $1,000 
which will be awarded by a board of judges 
to the best work for orchestra submitted 
by the contestants, the winning composi- 
tion to be played at the final concert of the 
1922 North Shore Music Festival. One of 
these five works selected by the judges as 
being the best, and which will be played at 
the public rehearsal for the purpose of 
awarding the prize, also will be produced 
by Mr. Frederick Stock, at the regular con- 
certs of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra 
in Orchestra Hall, Chicago, Ill., during the 
season 1922-1923. For particulars address 
Chicago North Shore Festival Association, 
Chicago. 


GRENVILLE KLEISER, 1269 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y., “in order to stimu- 
late a deeper interest in the effective use of 
English, offérs a prize of $100 for the best 
list of 50 prose similes, selected from stand- 
ard authors. The contest is open to any 
one, and the conditions are as follows: 
Similes will be judged for their clearness, 
dignity, and significance. A simile may be 
short or long, but must be complete in itself. 
Sources should not be given. A contestant 
may submit as many lists as desired. Com- 
monplace and trite similes will be rejected. 
All lists should be typeritten and mailed 
not later than November 1, 1921, to Gren- 
ville Kleiser, Room 606, 1269 Broadway, 
New York City.” 

TELLING TALES, 799 Broadway, New 
York, offers a prize of $50 for the ‘est 
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OF IMPORTANCE TO EVERY WRITER 


The New Edition of 1001 Places to 
Sell Manuscripts 





HE great desk book for every writer who would keep fully informed regarding 
the market for manuscripts. 

It brings to the writer the pertinent, exact information about a vast range 
of markets for book manuscripts, serials, short stories, articles, travel work, juvenile 
stories, essays, photoplays, post-card sentiments and mottoes, vaudeville sketches, 
plays, photographs, ideas, songs, humor—in fact everything in the way of: literary 
material—that will enable the writer to dispose of his work to advantage. “1001 
Places to Sell Manuscripts” is the great How to Sell, What to Sell, and Where to 


Sell Guide for all writers. 


My copy of 1001 Places to Sell Manuscripts writers. I expect to refer to it often.—I. T. J., 
came today. I am much. pleased with it. It is far Lansing, Mich. . ‘ : 
and away better than the old book, of which I _ “1001” arrived, and it is entirely satisfactory.— 
E. R., Peterboro, N. H. 


have a copy. It is certainly a book that every T enka Le on of 1001 Places 
writer should have, f wish ~ -~ sages with your to Sell on T Ged it ful of valuable sug- 
good work.—-L. T, C., Oshkosh, Wis j gestions.—J. N. K., Wasington, C. 

“1001 Places’? came safely to hand as promised. “1001” received. Its make-up is good, its print 
Thank yow. It seems comprehensive enough to is better, it gives ambition a real impetus.—N. L, 
prove helpful to “all sorts and conditions” of C., Frankford, Ind. 


This is the eleventh edition of this work. For twenty years it has been recognized 
as the standard guide to the market for all classes of literary material. No writer 
who is offering manuscripts for publication can afford to do without it. A single new 
market opened to you—a single sale of your least important manuscript—will more 
than repay its cost. 

It will help you to sell manuscripts). NOW READY. PRICE $2.50. 

(Catalogue of 25 other helpful books for writers sent on request.) 


JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Publisher, Franklin, Ohio. 





THE EDITOR LITERARY BUREAU 
Criticisms and Revision of Manuscripts 


For more than twenty years this organization has been helping writers to perfect 
and to make salable their work. It was begun by Mr. James Knapp Reeve, who for 
more than half this period had it under his direct control. Mr. Reeve has now 
resumed this work and will give it his exclusive attention, and all manuscripts sub- 
mitted will be read and advised upon by himself personally. 

Mr. Reeve has for many years been engaged in various branches of literary work 

as writer a fiction and miscellaneous articles for magazines which have had 
cumulative effect in giving a very full understanding of editorial needs and require- 
inents. This experience can be applied to your own needs. 

The charge for Reading, Criticism and Advice regarding sale is as follows: 

1000 words or less 75 | Words over 5000, in one manuscript, 50 
1000 to 2000 words cents for each additional 1000. Special 
2000 to 3000 words E rates for book manuscripts of more 
3000 to 4000 words 2. than 20,000 words, and for verse. Send 
4000 to 3 for full explanatory circular. 


Address: *JAMES KNAPP REEVE, Franklin, Ohio. 


*Founder and former editor of The Editor. 
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lyrical poem submitted during the year 
1921. There is no limit to the number of 
poems that may be submitted by one person. 
There are no restrictions as to length or 
subject. The contest will close November 
1, 1921. 

THREE PRIZES, of $100 each, are to 
be offered next season for the best one-act 
play, the best community pageant, and the 
best spring festival. No restrictions are 
placed on the scenes or the subject matter, 
but those having an elevating, constructive 
idea will be given the preference. Manu- 
scripts should be sent by registered mail, 
the author’s registry receipt to be considered 
sufficient acknowledgment, to the Arts and 
Festivals Committee of the United Neigh- 
borhood Houses, 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, before March 1, 1922. 


Prize Contests Still Open 

American Poetry Magazine offers $25.00 
for the best poem submitted during the year 
1921. For further particulars see our 
August number. 

The American News Trade Journal is 
still offering the prizes, one of $10.00, and 
two of $5.00. See our September number. 

The O. Henry Memorial prize, issued by 
the Society of Art and Sciences, for the best 
short story written during the year, is open 
for contestants. Particulars are in our 
August issue. 

Notice of the prize contest held by the 
Southern Ruralist appears in our August 
number. 

Five prizes are being offered by Con- 
temporary Verse, notice of which is in our 
September issue. 

Literary and Fiction Magazines 

AN OPPORTUNITY FOR THE SPORT STORY. 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE, New York 
City, looks with a friendly eye on the sport- 
ing story, and nothing that is kin to real 
sport is regarded as foreign or undesirable 
by its editor. Golf or baseball, football or 
fishing yarns are all welcome themes, as 
long as the story is well written. 

AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh 
Ave., New York City, makes no special ap- 
peal to the outdoor lover, but a good golf or 
racing story often appears in it, so if a 
story of this type is up to the standard of 
Ainslee’s, it will find a ready acceptance 
there. 

THE BLUE BOOK, Chicago, IIl., fur- 
nishes a good market for the brisk, lively 
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sport story. The sound sport story, that is 
up to the mark in all respects, will not be 
rejected because the writer is young at the 
business. The Blue Book likes outdoor 
stuff, and finds the real thing in sporting 
tales of interest. It pays for a 5,000-word 
story from $75 to $100. The editor is Mr. 
Karl Harriman. 

THE PICTORIAL REVIEW, New 
York City, buys sporting fiction that runs 
on much the same lines that The Saturday 
Evening Post lays down. The subject may 
be any one of the great American sports, 
but it must have distinction in its treatment, 
and be in from any style up to the level of 
the fiction that appears in the pages of Pic- 
torial Review. 

METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, New 
York City, needs short stories—fiction 
stories of from two to five thousand words 
in length. They have no prejudice against 
stories of ten thousand words or more, but 
they have less opportunity to use them than 
the shorter kind. A short story has a much 
better chance of acceptance here than a long 
one. Carl Hovey is the Magazine Editor. 


THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE, 79 
Seventh Ave., New York City, which a year 
ago has changed its policy and form, has 
recently turned again to its all-fiction policy, 
considers a sporting or semi-sporting tale, 
which is bright, well written and exhibits 
character against a sporting background. 

THE SATURDAY BLADE, 500-514 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, IIl., is a weekly. It 
uses editorials, cartoons, articles on science, 
invention, industry and travel. Also photo- 
graphs. 

THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa., 
always has place for a sport story, and plays 
no favorites in the matter of the kind of 
sport—golf, boxing, racing, football, base- 
ball, all being equally attractive. It pays 
on acceptance. 

THE POPULAR MAGAZINE, ‘79 
Seventh Ave., New York City, is a bi- 
monthly magazine using good, clean, out- 
door stories, with action, plot and strong 
characterization. It buys stories of any 
length, from 3,000 to 100,000 words in 
length. A live yarn with strong sporting 
interest will always be welcome here. Chas. 
Agnew MacLean is the Editor. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, Franklin 
Square, New York City, has always found 
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$1,250 IN CASH PRIZES 


Contest Starts October First 
First Prize $500.00 
Send at Once for Full Particulars 
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Musical Classic 


America’s Breeziest 


Song Magazine 






Music, Lyrics, Fiction, Poems, Parodies and Truth. 
Motion Picture, Music World and Vaudeville Depart- 
ments. Special articles each month by such writers 
as A. H. Newton, Lee Ice, Fred Keats, Jack Bainer, 
Len Fleming, G. J. Meyer, June Olcott and many others. 


Subscription Price 
ONE DOLLAR A YEAR 
All Over the World 
Ten Cents a Copy 
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MUSICAL CLASSIC IS A GLOOM CHASER 
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SEND FOR PARTICULARS TODAY 


Tomorrow Never Comes. Today is the 
Tomorrow You Worried About Yesterday 
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Musical Classic, South Bend, Indiana 
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space in its issues for a sporting story, pro- 
vided it is high as to form, style, strong 
characterizations, and correctness in detail. 
Their rates are from $200 upward for a 
short story. 


CENTURY, 353 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, always welcomes a story dealing 
with any of the departments of American 


sports. 

SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, Fifth Ave. 
and 48th St., New York City, always find 
place in their issues for a well-written sport 
story. Their requirements are high as to 
form and style. A sport story that reaches 
their standard of excellence has a good 
chance of acceptance. 

COLLIER’S WEEKLY, New York 
City, does not have as much space for fic- 
tion as the average magazine, but has 
always looked on live sporting stories with 
interest. ° 

ROD AND GUN IN CANADA, Wood- 
stock, Ont., Can., is alive for the doings of 
the forest and stream. They use verse and 
also some fiction. They pay for material. 


ACTION STORIES, the first number of 
which will be dated September, 1921, is 


announced by Fiction House, Inc., 366 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. The general 
idea back of this publication is to give the 
great fiction reading public a generous col- 
lection of action stories, of outdoor, adven- 
ture and detective type. They want novel- 
ettes of from 12,000 to 150,000 words in 
length, and short stories of from 3,000 to 
5,000 words, stories of action, stories ap- 
pealing to the young reader and the more 
matured magazine buyer who craves stories 
that make him forget his everyday worries. 
There is solid financial backing behind this 
new enterprise and the management of ex- 
perienced magazine men. 


“LONE SCOUT,” 500-514 N. Dearborn 
St., Chicago, Ill., is a monthly publication 
devoted to boys. It uses serials and short 
stories, and articles on any conceivable sub- 
ject to the heart of a boy; how to do and 
make things; nature and woodcraft, camp- 
ing; fishing; Indians’ collections ; industry ; 
hunting ; electricity ; athletics, and the many 
other things that interest young fellows. It 
also uses photographs and drawings. It is 
the official magazine of the “Lone Scouts of 
America,” and _ publishes instructions, 
official notices and organization news. They 
pay for material. 


THE CHICAGO LEDGER, 500-514 N. 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill., is a weekly 
paper. It uses serials and short stories of 
love, adventure, mystery, romance, humor, 
detective—in short, the best fiction obtain- 
able is desired. It also uses stories for the 
pages devoted to the young boys and girls. 
It pays for material. Jokes and puzzles are 
also used. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE, 353 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, is edited 
by William Fayal Clarke. It is a monthly 
and uses stories of 1,500 to 3,500 words in 
length, suited to boys and girls of the high- 
school age; serials of from 15,000 to 65,000 
words of same character and brief humor- 
ous stories. A few short verses are used, 
and a few longer poems for illustrations. 


THE STEERING WHEEL, Dallas, 
Texas, is a semi-monthly, edited by Hardy 
B. Sammons. They want articles not over 
1,500 words in length, either something 
light or humorous, or something of localized 
character, such as tours in the southwest, 
description of unusual places, or special 
sporting interest in this section only, or 
trade news of the southwest. Manuscripts 
are reported on promptly and payment is 
made on publication. 


THE DOUBLE DEALER, 204 Baroone 
St., New Orleans, La., is a monthly edited 
by Julius W. Friend, and is in need of 
articles from 1,000 to 4,000 words in length, 
of satirical, sophisticated tone. One short 
story a month is published, the balance of 
the material in each issue being essays, 
sketches, fables, etc. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within ten days and payment is 
made on acceptance. No photographs are 
printed. 


BRITISH AMERICA, 542 South Dea: 
born St., Chicago, IIl., a weekly edited by 
James C. McNally, is always glad to get 
articles of 500 to 1,000 words, boosting the 
cause of closing British-American friend- 
ship and the English-speaking Union, also 
on any matters of interest to British-born 
folks, Scots, Englishmen, Canadians, Wels!i- 
men, Ulstermen, Australians, and all others 
who cherish kinship with Britannia. Pa 
triotic verse in a fresh vein is also welcome. 
Photographs of interesting Britons 
British-Americans are often used. Manu 
scripts are reported on within ten days. 


THE BOYSLAND COMPANY, Box 
174, Newark, N. J., are in the market for 
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$50,000 IN CASH PRIZES 
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Upwards of this amount is offered every month for competition in the 
United States: the individual prizes ranging from $5,000 down. 

These prizes are for names, catch phrases, picture titles, poster designs, 
advertisement writing, descriptions, slogans, inventions, new uses for products, 
new ways of earning money, story writing, essays, music, photo plays, amateur 
and professional photography, practical household suggestions, cooking recipes, 
bright sayings of children, short letters on various subjects,—in fact, every 
conceivable kind of contest. 

On the 15th of the month we issue a list showing such contests for cash 
prizes conducted by reliable business houses, newspapers, magazines, associa- 
tions and others in the United States. 

It costs you nothing to enter these contests. You will never find in our 
lists any canvassing or subscription schemes—any prizes autos, face puzzles or 
any other catch plans. We show nothing but first-class propositions from the 
best rated and most reliable concerns in the country. 

Our lists give you the names and addresses of those who offer the prizes, 
what the prizes are given for and all other information needed by you to com- 
pete for the money offered. 

For $1 we put your name on our books, as a subscriber, and give you 
four months’ service, consisting of four consecutive monthly lists, issued on 
the 15th of each month and extra lists and bulletins at other dates, so as to 
keep you posted on all reliable contests advertised in the United States during 
the four months. For $2.50 we give you this full service for one year. For 
twenty-five cents (stamps or silver) we send you one list only, the list published 
the 15th of the month your letter is received. 

Many of our subscribers receive from us each month more than our lists 
would cost them for an entire year, by taking advantage of one or more of the 
following offers: We pay for suggestions which will improve these lists. 
For clippings of contests you see advertised. For information about contests 
that are proposed or planned, which can be used by us. 

We send out circulars and get returns from 10 to 20 per cent. From 
especially good names we have secured 50 per cent as subscribers. You can do 
the same, mailing our circulars, keyed with your initials or name. We furnish 
the circulars free, and on the first of each month pay you 35 cents for every 
subscriber you get. The only cost to you is the postage and envelopes. 

These offers are only made to four months and yearly subscribers. 


Reference: National Bank of New England, East Haddam, Conn. 
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THOMAS & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS OF LISTS is! i= EAST HADDAM, CONN. 
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short stories of about 1,500 words in length 
suitable for publication in the Thanksgiving 
and Christmas number of Farm Papers. 
These stories should have a clever plot, con- 
vincing characters, and a farm setting. 
Short poems for the same numbers are also 
desired. $10 will be paid for each accept- 
able story and ten cents per line for poems. 
Checks will be sent upon acceptance. All 
manuscripts should be typewritten. 


POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 
225 West 39th Street, New York City, the 
editor of which writes the following to us: 

Popular Science Monthly is paying good 
prices for articles on scientific and mechan- 
ical subjects. We want brief, detailed de- 
scriptions, with pictures, of new inventions, 
engineering achievements, novel machines 
and tools, useful office appliances, original 
apparatus for window displays—in fact, we 
will buy pictures and descriptions of any- 
thing and everything in the field of applied 
science, provided only that it is new and of 
general interest. 

The articles must contain clear descrip- 
tions of the method of operation of the ap- 
paratus. The photographs must be full of 
human interest, which means that a human 
being must be shown handling the device 
or standing beside it to give an idea of its 
size. 

We are looking, also, for feature articles 
or topics of general scientific interest. 

Many newspapermen throughout the 
country are making extra money by keeping 





WRITER OF SONGS THAT LIVE 


Original airs to your words with scien- 
tific harmony and artistic setting. Tuneful 
melodies for light or humorous verse. 
Brilliant melodies for concert or waltz 
songs. Arias in majestic style for serious 
verse. Devotional style for sacred words. 
Poetry revised if necessary. Candid opinion 
given. Only those who desire first-class 
work, solicited. 


For particulars address, 
M. M. SHEDD, 


4315 Drexel Blvd. Chicago 








READING AND CRITICISM 


Poetry—Careful reading and criticism by 
experienced writer. 


MRS. E. CRIGHTON 
4727 Lake Park Avenue, Chicago, III. 











Popular Science Monthly in mind for such 
material. We are anxious to have still 
other live-wire contributors added to this 
list. 

THE CHRISTIAN GUARDIAN, 299 
Queen St., W., Toronto, Can., is a weekly 
magazine. It uses short stories and articles. 
These need not necessarily be religious, but 
of a good moral tone demanded by a family 
magazine of religious tendencies. It pays 
for material after publication. They like 
articles of about 2,000 words on travel, re- 
ligious, social and literary subjects. They 
also have a Children’s and Family Page, 
and use material appropriate for this de- 
partment. 


LOCOMOTIVE FIREMEN AND EN- 
GINEMEN’S MAGAZINE, 36 S. Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Indiana, is a 
semi-monthly, given over mostly to reports 
on activities of the various brotherhoods. 
Contains some fiction with railroad setting. 
Address manuscripts to the editor, Mr. 
John F. McNamee, 2112 East 46th Street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WAYSIDE TALES AND CARTOONS 
MAGAZINE is the new name of the peri- 
odical published monthly, formerly known 
as Cartoons Magazine. The address is 6 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

THE MODERN PRISCILLA, 85 Broad 
St., Boston, Mass., pays $1.00 each for use- 
ful suggestions for its “Heips for House- 
keepers” department. Payment is made on 
acceptance. He! manuscripts will not be 
returned, therefore, those sending in such 
suggestions should keep a cepy and not en- 
close stamps. Decisions are made within 
ten days ‘rom the date of arrival at office 


THE MIbiAND, Glennie, Alcona Co. 
Michigan, uses no illustrations or featur 
material. 

THE INKWELL, Coolidge Cor. P. O. 
Boston, Mass., will not be in the market 
for manuscripts for sometime to come, as 
they have now more than can be used fot 
six months. Sylvia Cushman is the Edito1 


THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, Washington, D. C., in return 
ing a manuscript to a subscriber of Tn: 
Writer’s Dicest, informed him that they 
do not purchase manuscripts for publica- 
tion. This is a direct contradiction of the 
notice which was published in the Septem- 
ber issue of THE Wrirter’s Dicest, and 
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hick i i : 
which was received directly from the ed The Meat of the Nut! 


itorial offices of the Pathfinder. It is our 
“TWENTY RULES FOR PERSONAL 


aim to give only the most authentic and 
most up-to-date information through the nei > eacacaaase 


columns of The Writer’s Market Depart- 
ment, and hence we are glad thus to correct You cannot afford not to own, digest, and practice 


the statement made in our last issue these rules. They are the product of experience. 
; AN INVESTMENT IS NOT AN 


BRAIN POWER make the following an- EXPENSE! 
nouncement in their issue of - September, Give yourself the advantage of this definite, pointed, 
1921: “Have you a successful story of your ogg dk ad ele” tale ce tee Price 
own? Have you come in personal contact | subject to advance. 
with successful men or women? We would EMMA GARY WALLACE, 
be glad to have your story if it is unusual, Dept. A, Auburn, N. Y. 
or we would be pleased to have you write a 
story of someone else. It must be unusual ; 
it must hold the interest from the first | MANUSCRIPTS typed in correct form, 
sentence. We will pay $100 each for ac- 35c per 1000 words, one carbon. You may 
ceptable stories of this nature of proper | choose the type faces and italics you wish 
length. used. Sample of work free. Prompt service. 

THE INTERSTATE INDEX, Inter- | see new ONL COOLEY sana. 
state Publishing Company, San Antonio, 
Texas, is a bi-monthly, edited by James 
Bennett Wooding. It considers short TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
stories, not exceeding 3,000 words each, of A black, non-filling, ‘““Xclnt” Brand ribbon for 
good literary character and strong original- | 50c¢ or $5.50 per dozen. You are now paying 
ity, suited to the better class of magazine | 75¢ to $! for the same quality. 
readers. Stories set in the present day W. P. BIDWELL 

aes . ; : was . 2324 So. WAYNE AVE. FORT WAYNE, IND. 
west, especially in leading Texas cities, will 


be welcomed. Ideal length of fiction is 

8 , ce j ; WRITERS! AUTHORS! ATTENTION! 
1,800 words ? articles 1,000 words. It is not I will be glad to handle your manuscripts for you. 
in the market for photographs. Reports in My service is rapid and competent, and it brings 
. ; ‘ home the bacon. Fee for typing, 50 cents a thousand 
two weeks on manuscripts. words. Constructive criticism, $1.00 a thousand, 
Editorial revision, 75 ome, ¢ ——, ge oe 
2R ) - 992 “ _ - vision includes copying. ist 0 roducers, or 
M Af — ey Rte Locust st., St. Louis, 50 cents, The names and —— of f all, Prominent 

( rmerly i film stars for 25 cents. Five Plot Germ or 
: ~s odanssa Motor Vogue, ove monthly, particulars, write ©. R. BRISTOL. 31 Pecks Rd., Pittsfield, Mass. 
using verse, fiction, satire, humor, anything 
of a light breezy character with the automo- 
i Sone ‘ ‘ Se ’ 
bile slant. This magazine is similar to | MILLER’S LITERARY AGENCY 
Vogue, Vanity Fair, and the like, but where 211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
they Siz “ 

y emphasize Style and the theaters, Manuscripts revised, typed and marketed. 
\propos emphasizes motor cars. Short Submit your productions. Nineteen years’ 
1umor and verse are always welcome. experience enables us to render all kinds of 


‘hotographs of anything of an unusual literary service at reasonable rates. 



































Pencil No. 174 





Te EAGLE M 1K DO xno2x cages, Pre 
Made in Five Grades 


For Sale at tas Dealer 
ASK FOR THE YELLOW PENCIL WITH THE RED BAND 


EAGLE MIKADO 





EAGLE PENCIL COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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DEPENDABILITY 


is the keynote of success—in the typing 
and revising business as well as any other. 
Writers who gave us a trial at our intro- 
ductory rate of 20 cents were so well 
pleased, and reciprocated so generously with 
further work at our regular rate, that we 
are reluctantly compelled to suspend the 
trial offer and re-establish the regular rate 
of 50 cents a thousand words. 

Recently, a manuscript typed and revised 
by us, was printed in a leading magazine 
exactly as presented except for the omis- 
sion of one paragraph and the substitution 
of two semi-colons for pe riods. We do not 
give the editors much opportunity for blue- 
penciling. If you find a single typographical 
error or a mis-spelled word in our typing 
we will cheerfully refund every cent of the 


fee. 
Submit MSS. or Write 
AutTuHors’ TYPING & REvISING BUREAU 
Muscadine, Ala. 









































Photoplays TYPED! Plays TYPED!! 
Stories TYPED!!! 


PRICE—50c per thousand words, includ- 
ing one carbon copy. GUARANTEE— 
Accuracy, Neatness, Speed in Delivery. 
A DDRESS—Ellen Hill, 4850 Langley Ave., 

Dept. W, Chicago. 


















Manuscripts Read, Revised and Criticised 
MRS. MARISTAN CHAPMAN 


Offers Constructive Criticism and 
Instruction in ab aa to Literary 
Workers. t-! - i-! ‘-! 


Room 50, Mutual Life Bldg, Jacksonville, Fla. 





















AUTHORS—Experienced Authors’ Agent, 
Reader and Critic. Specializes in short 
stories. Reading fee, $1.00 for 3000 words, 
$2.00 for 5000 words. Includes short 
criticism. Report within week. Circular 
on request. Mrs. Rachel West Clement, 
Chew and Meehan Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


















RESEARCHES: Technical, scientific, eco- 
nomic, historical, medical, bibliographies, 
digests and summaries. Articles prepared 
in technical, scientific, popular or feature 


style. 
Wm. R. Reinicke, 
184 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















MANUSCRIPTS TYPED. 


Temporary rates, 30c per 1000 for 10,000 
words or more. Less than 10,000, 35c ‘per 
1000. Carbon copy, 10c per 1000 extra. 

W. G. Swinnerton, 
Box 403-B, Stamford, Conn. 











artistic nature with the auto touch are 


wanted. Manuscripts are reported on: 


within a week, and payment is made on ac- 
ceptance. 

PAN, 91 Long Acre, London, W. C. 2 
England, is a monthly devoted to the pub- 
lication of clever, strong, humorous original 
fiction. Stories should not exceed 4,000 
words in length. The work.of new authors 
is_ carefully considered. The key-note is 
modernity, but without any taint of eccen- 
tricity or decadence. 

THE LESLIE JUDGE COMPANY 
have removed from 225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y., to 627 West 43rd St.. 
New York, N. Y. 

CANDID OPINION, Prescott, Ark., 
uses a limited number of manuscripts. <A 
small amount of poetry and an occasional 
short story is used. The material most de- 
sired is short articles. 

SINCE publishing the notice concerning 
the needs of the Lois Weber Productions 
in the September issue of THE WRITER'S 
DiceEst, we have learned that this company 
is no longer purchasing manuscripts. We 
trust that the notice which was published 
in our last issue in good faith and upon 
good authority has not been misleading to 
a large number of our readers. 


Newspaper Syndicates 

PUBLIC LEDGER SYNDICATE, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., uses feature articles, editor- 
ials, and short stories. They pay upon ac- 
ceptance. 

McCLURE’S NEWSPAPER SYN- 
DICATE, 45 West 34th St., New York City, 
uses very short feature articles and short 
stories. Payment is made upon acceptance. 

NEWSPAPER FEATURE SERVICE, 
241 West 58th St., New York City, can 
make use of short stories, cartoons, juvenile 
short stories, short feature articles. They 
pay on acceptance. 

WHEELER SYNDICATE, 373 Fourth 
Avenue, New York City, makes use of 
feature articles, juvenile stories, cartoons, 
short stories, conducts answer columns, etc.. 
and pay on acceptance. 


Jokes and Humorous Magazines 


STARS AND STRIPES, Munsey Bldg., 
Washington, D. C., use jokes and pay 
$1.00 for same. They also use other ma- 
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terial that would be of especial interest to 
ex-service men. 


BRAIN POWER, 119 West 40th St., 
New York City, write, “Beginning with an 
early issue, we are planning to give a page 
or two in Brain Power each month to hum- 
orous verse, paragraphs and_ sketches. 
Writers are invited to burlesque the serious 
thinkers, contribute light essays on heavy 
subjects and submit paragraphs relating to 
the humorous element that enters into the 
struggles of business and domestic life and 
keeps people from taking themselves too 
seriously. This department will lampoon 
institutions and persons, but it must all be 
done in a good-natured way. There will 
he no room for bitterness or sarcasm. 
Nothing but good, clean humor.” 


Health Magazines 


RATIONAL LIVING, 60 Hamilton 
Place, New York City, is a monthly maga- 
zine devoted to health, conservation, pre- 
vention of disease, vegetarianism, social 
hygiene, child hygiene, ete. It is edited by 
senzion Liber. 

JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND SAN- 
ITATION, 300 N. Ada Street, Chicago, 
Ill., is a monthly publication that covers the 
tield of health and hygiene in non-technical 
language for the general reader. It is 
edited by Farnsworth Wright. It follows 
no fads or cults. Uses articles on all spects 
of health, sanitation and clean living. No 
fiction is used. 

MILADY BEAUTIFUL, Chicago, IIL, 
listed by several authors’ directories as a 
fiction market, are concerned only with 
heauty culture, the articles on this subject 
being written by their own experts, so they 
do not use fiction save in syndicated ma- 
terial. 


Farm Publications 


THE OHIO FARMER, Cleveland, O., 
ind THE PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, 
ire both published by the Lawrence Com- 
any. They use articles of interest to 
‘armers, and technical matter relating to the 
farm. They have one settlement per month, 
it which time they pay for all material used 
hat month, at the rate of two and a half 
‘ents per line. 


THE CANADIAN HOME JOURNAL, 


Toronto, Canada, buys short stories and 
itticles, Plot is of lesser value than treat- 
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Have YOU Hesitated to Buy 


WELL’S OUTLINE of HISTORY 


Because the Price was $10.50 ? 


We want to be among the first to announce that 
Macmillans have published a new and cheaper edition 
of WELLS’ GREAT WORK. The Two Volumes 
have been combined into one containing 1231 pages, 
with the original illustrations. 


THE PRICE HAS 
BEEN REDUCED TO 


Order from us—NOW—before the edition is ex- 
hausted. (Catalogue of Latest Books each month— 
Free—on request.) 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE, Dept. O, 

500 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 











ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR.- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATION? 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle 
your work for you. The charge for 
straight copying is 50c a thousand words 
or part thereof; the copying with editorial 
revision, 75c a thousand, and for a con- 
structive criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write 
for particulars. 


RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 


FRANKLIN TURNPIKE - - ALLENDALE, N. J. 


SPARE TIME 


Earn good money weekly working for the fifth 
largest industry in the world. No experience or 
capital required. Send 25c for particulars. 


S. C. NEWBERN, McCAUSLAND, IOWA 


TYPEWRITERS 


Remington’s, Underwoods, Royals, L. C. Smiths, 
and Monarchs rented, sold, and exchanged. Will 
sell on easy monthly payments of only $4.00 per 
month. Free course in touch typewriting with 
each typewriter. For Free Scholarship and full 
particulars, address 

CARNEGIE COLLEGE, Rocers, OuIo. 

















WRITERS! If you want the best copy you 
ever received send your MSS to me. 


You'll call again. Typed with carbon 
copy for 30c per 1000 words. I pay post- 
age. 

V. GLENN CASNER, Repton, Ky. 











CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 


We pay $10 each month for the shortest and 
best advertisement of our monthly. Cash Prize 
Contest Lists, which show over fifty contests, and 
over $50,000 in cash prizes each month. Send 
postal for Bulletin No. 17. THOMAS & CO,, 
PUBLISHERS OF LISTS, East Haddam, Conn. 
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The Writers’ Service Bureau 


(Under the Direction of L. Josephine Bridgart) 


Recommended by Professor George Philip 
Krapp, Franklin B. Wiley, Della T. Lutes, Leslie 
W. Quirk, George McPherson Hunter. 

Good copying on good paper. Sympathetic, 
satisfactory recasting and revision. Expert, in- 
terested criticism. A delightful and illuminating 
Short Story Course. A stamped envelope will 
bring you circulars. . 

THE WRITERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


DOVER, N. J. 





FRANK HENRY RICE 
Play Broker 
Dramatic and Motion Picture Rights 


Write for terms and particulars 
of Service to Authors. 


1402 Broadway, New York 
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Scenario Writers 


No successful author peddles his own wares. Protect 
and market your stories through membership in the 


PHOTOPLA YWRIGHTS 
LEAGUE OF AMERICA 


Stories marketed for members. 
Unsalable scripts criticized free. 
Legal protection against plagiarism. 
Endorsed by big motion picture producers. 
Write ALEX McLAREN, Sec’y, 623 Union 
League Building, Los Angeles, Cal., for FREE 
SAMPLE SYNOPSIS OR STORY FORM, and 


particulars concerning membership. 








Turn Your Spare 
Time Into Dollars 





OU can add many dollars to your 

income by devoting a part of your 
spare time to looking after the inter- 
ests of the Writer’s Digest in your 
vicinity. This is an “opportunity knocking 
at your door.” Do not ignore it. 


Write today for full particulars 


The Writer's Digest 


m BUTLER BLDG., 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


















ment with this journal. Payment is made 


for material. 


THE WESTERN HOME MONTHLY, 
Winnipeg, Canada, uses short stories, 
articles of general interest and technical 
matter relating to the farm. Payment is 
made at the end of current month. 


Business and Trade Journals 
BUSINESS, Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co., Detroit, Michigan, is edited by 
Lucien Kellogg. This house organ is a 
very informative periodical for business 
men. The articles they use are similar to 
those used in System, filled with advice and 
illustrating photographs. It pays for ma- 
terial. 

WOMEN’S AND INFANTS’ FUR 
NISHER, 1123 Broadway, New York City. 
is a monthly. They want articles not over 
2,000 words, preferably between 500 and 
1,000 words on Corset Departments, how 
they became successful, corset turnover, 
corset retail advertising, interviews with 
successful corset buyers, photographs of 
buyers and departments. Manuscripts are 
reported on at once, and payment usually 
made at the rate of one cent per word, with 
special rates for exceptional articles. 

THE AMERICAN PAPER MER 
CHANT, 508 South Dearborn Street. 
Chicago, Ill., is always in the market for 
real stories showing the accomplishments of 
specific things by paper jobbers. Ways of 
handling motor truck deliveries, of selling 
paper to printers, consumers, or any othe 
users, stock keeping are some of the numer- 
ous subjects that might be covered. They 
pay one cent a cord. Illustrations are also 
used, and they pay according to worth. 

THE RADIOST, Omaha, Neb., uses 
humorous or serious stories about radio, 
constructive articles on radio, newsy items 
on radio, and any other subject matter per 
taining to the radio. Manuscripts should 
not exceed 1,000 words in length unless ot 
exceptional technical character. Articles 
accompanied by photographs are highly de- 
sirable. Payment is made on publication, 
and material is reported on within five day: 
The editors are W. R. Cramer and F. VW 
Swain. 

MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING, 20 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y., edited by L. 
P. Alvord, is a new monthly magazine de- 
voted to efficiency articles of interest to ex 
ecutives in large factories and business con 
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cerns. It has for its sub-title, “The Journal 
of Production.” 


LAUNDRY AGE, 1478 Broadway, New 
York City, is a monthly edited by J. M. 
Thacker. It uses articles of not more than 
1,200 words, each bearing on the laundry 
industry. Material must be educational and 
offer remedies for any methods that are un- 
favorably criticised. Photographs are used 
if they add to the article. Payment is made 
after publication. 


THE PROPRIETARY RECORD, 602 
McClure Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., is a monthly 
edited by Thomas A. Ripley. They are 
always glad to consider articles of such a 
nature as to inspire their readers, such as 
manufacturers of proprietaries and ready- 
made medicines. Such articles as would 
suggest new ways for marketing, etc., are 
desired. They also like news paragraphs 
of new enterprises. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within a short time, and payment 
is made on publication at half a cent a word. 
enclose stamped envelope. 

THE BOYS’ OUTFITTER, 225 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, is a monthly, and 
is published exclusively for buyers of boys’ 
clothing in the various departments and 
clothing stores. They are glad to consider 
manuscripts giving new ideas in the selling 
of boys’ apparel. Their rate is about one 
cent per word. They are also glad to con- 
sider photographs of interest to the trade. 
Unusual stories of boys’ stores outside of 
New York City, which include interviews 
with boys’ buyers, with photographs of his 
department, and new ideas on selling, often 
prove acceptable. Their aim is to help 
boys’ outfitters to market their merchan- 
dise. 

PACIFIC BAKERY WORLD, 501 
Mason Bldg., Los Angeles, Cal. (formerly 
Bakers’ and Confectioners’ Review), is now 
devoted exclusively to the wholesale and re- 
tail baker trade. Articles along this line, 
only, will be considered. 


HEARTHSTONES, published by the H. 
). Reno Company, 4828 Sheridan Road, 
‘hicago, IIl., is prepared entirely within the 
‘our walls of this institution. 

CAMP AND MILL NEWS, 507 Mutual 
ife Bldg., First Ave. and Yesler Way, 
seattle, Washington, is not buying manu- 
cripts, and the nature of its policy is such 
hat the time it will be in the market, if 
ver, cannot be foretold. 
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A Book EVERY Writer Should Read! ! 


“My Maiden Effort” 


With an Introduction by Gelett Burgess 


A book of literary beginnings containing 
the personal confessions of 125 well-known 
American authors, published for the Authors’ 
League of America. 

Did You Know that— 
Zane Grey began as a tramp? 
Booth Tarkington was a Daisy Ashford? 
Robert Grant wrote “The Cait Laid an Egg”? 
Kate Douglas Wiggin was a professional 

writer at 17? 

Joseph Hergesheimer worked 14 years be- 
fore he sold a story? 

The confessions of these and 120 others 
are found in this fascinating volume. 
Order at Once. Price, $2.00, Postpaid. 
(Catalogue of latest books each month— 

Free—at your request) 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT O 


500 Fifth Avenue New York City 








TO 
MEMBERS OF THE LITERARY 
AND ART CRAFTS 


Who can create WORTHWHILE 
verse, short stories, lyrics, melodies, art 
novelties, and designs we offer an at- 
tractive proposition. In writing give age, 
branch interested in, and business ex- 
perience, if any. DON’T write unless 
you have well grounded faith in your 
creative ability. 


L. E. MUSIC CO., Jacksonville, Fla. 








LET ME DO YOUR TYPING 
I am neat and competent, 35 cents 


per thousand, including one carbon. 


ETHEL H. JONES 
161 HOLMES ST., BELLEVILLE, N. J. 











CARNEGIE COLLEGE — Home Study 
—Free Tuition. To one representative in each 
county and city. Normal, Academic, Civil 
Service, Language, Drawing, Engineering, 
Agriculture, Bookkeeping, Shorthand and 
Typewriting Courses. Apply at once for Free 
Tuition for Mail Course to 


CARNEGIE COLLEGE, ROGERS, OHIO 
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PROGRESSIVE TEACHER IS 
BEST BY EVERY TEST 





The June number of Progressive Teacher has 
just come in. I am greatly pleased with it. Itis a 
splendid magazine of educational journalism, one 
of the finest I have ever seen and I have examined 
most of the school magazines of the country. 

Joy E. Morgan, Editor 
The Journal of the National 
Educational Asso. 

1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 





Pre-eminent in the South for more than a 
quarter of a century. 

Circulates in every state in the Union, Phil- 
ippine Islands, Porto Rico, Cuba and Canada. 


TEAR OFF HERE 


Progressive Teacher, Morristown, Tenn. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me the PROGRESSIVE TEACHER for one year. 
When I have received the first copy, if I am pleased with the 
journal and find it helpful in my school work, I will remit $2.00. 
If Iam not pleased and find that it is not helpful to me in my 
school work, I will immediately notify you so that you may without 
cost to me discontinue it. 


Name 
Address R. F. D 


New Renewing 





The PROGRESSIVE TEACHER reads PROGRESSIVE TEACHER 








EXPERT TYPING DONE 


Please let an experienced typist put your 
MSS. in neat shape. 50c a 1,000 words. 
Songs, poems, at 2c a line. 1 carbon copy. 
I get repeated orders. Revising 25c a 1,000. 


Carrol A. Dickson, 4040 S. 14th, Corsicana, Texas 


MRS. ORPHA V. ROE 


Literary Critic 








HOTEL PARSONS, SPOKANE, WASH. 








SUCCESS IN WRITING 


depends upon your ability to meet editorial demands. 
Rejections are avoidable. Get expert, constructive 
criticism from a _ successful author and competent 
critic. 
Full particulars upon request. 
O. FOERSTER SCHULLY, 
Dept. C-2, 2727 Milan Street, New Orleans. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


Edited, revised, typed. Scenarios. 
Research. 








EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 
434 WEST 120th St., 


NEW YORK CITY 


















Plays 


THE THEATER BUREAU, 220 Wes: 
42nd St., New York City, are in the marke: 
for one-act plays for vaudeville. which will 
be paid for in cash or a royalty contract will 
be offered. Any one-act play, outside of 
farce or comedy, has but slight chance of 
acceptance. 


Music Publishers 


Evans Music Co., Boston, Mass. 
Dumont Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Tell Taylor Music Co., Grand Opera 
House, Chicago, IIl. 
Ted Brown Music Pub. Co., 217 Madison 
St., Chicago, III. 
Jos. F. Kinealy Music Co., 
Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 
Zoeller Music Co., Republic Bldg., Louis 
ville, Ky. 
Whitmore Music Co., Scranton, Pa. 
C. C. Church & Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Harry Von Tilzer Music Co., 222 W. 
16th St., New York City. 
Vandersloot Music Co., Williamsport, Pa 
M. Whitmark & Sons, 1562 Broadway, 
New York City. 
Triangle Music Co., 145 W. 45th St., 
New York City. 
A. J. Stasny Music Co., 56 W. 
New York City. 
Skidmore Music Co., 
Bldg., New York City. 
Shapiro, Bernstein & Co., 
Broadway, New York City. 
Seidel Music Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Will Rossiter, 71 W. Randolph St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Maurice Richmond, Inc., 
ers, New York City. 
J. W. Jenkins Sons Music Co., 
City, Mo. 
Handy Bros. Music Co., 232 W. 46th St., 
New York City. 
B. D. Nice & Co., 
York City. 
Joe Morris Music Co., 
New York City. 
Jack Mills, 152 W. 
City. 
McKinley Music Co., 
New York City. 
Kendis-Brockman Music Co., 145 W. 
{5th St., New York City. 
Walter Jacobs, 8 Bosworth St., 
Mass. 
F. B. Haviland Music Co., 
St., New York City 


3146 Chouteau 


45th St., 
Gaiety Theater 


17th St. and 


Music Publish 


Kansas 


1544 Broadway, Ne\ 
145 W. 45th St. 
45th St., New York 


145 W. 45th S 


Boston, 


128 W. 48th 
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THE WRITER’S DIGEST 





LEE ICE 


SPECIAL WRITER 


will criticise, revise (if nec- 
essary) and typewrite two 
copies of your first song 
poem for ten cents, stamps. 
Personal attention and 
work protected. 


LEE ICE 


SISTERSVILLE, - W. VA. 














| 


Editorial Service 


for writers, embracing criticism, revision, 
typewriting, marketing. Not stereotyped 
advice and mechanical correction, but 
conscientious, individual service. Criti- 
cism 50c per 1000 words. 


H. K. ELLINGSON 


Box 523 Colorado Springs, Colo. 








LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


Authors’ Representative 


Twenty-five years’ experience. Markets and 
revises prose and verse. Send stamp for cir- 
culars and references. 


5 Willoughby St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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WRITECRAFTERS 


TUR Rejection Slips into Acceptances 
Waste Paper into Dollars 








Writecrafters have helped their clients sell to 
Saturday Evening Post, Cosmopolitan, McClure’s, 
Everybody’s, American, Adventure, Munseys, etc. 

All manuscripts receive the personal attention 
of A. L. Kimball, an editor and consulting critic 
of established reputation and ten years’ experi- i 
ence, who has helped thousands of writers to a 
better understanding of story values and editorial 
requirements. Send for particulars. 


A. L. KIMBALL 
116 PARK DRIVE, CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
Mention THE WRITER'S DIGEST 


PROGRESSIVE PRIMARY SPECIALS 

All Sorts of Mechanical Helps for Teachers 

DRAWING PAPERS | 

D. E. Tinted Drawing, Construction and Mounting / 

Papers. 

Twenty-one new and beautiful tones, suitable for pencil, 

water color or crayon; for making portfolio covers and 
mounting. Send for sample book, showing all colors. 

























No. 100 sheet packages Size, yd 2 
Se. SC w= a6 e226 e + we $0.5) 

at a GE vor en FA new ne ie Oe Hew, ae 30 

ee ee eae ee a 45 


Art Cutting Paper. Folding Paper. Cutting Paper. Paper 
for Silhouettes. Grade Cards. Language Cards. Sentence 
Builder. Deco Word Making Tablets. Letters in Strips. 
Sewing Cards. Fit-ins. Number Builders. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 
PROGRESSIVE TEACHER, MORRISTOWN, TENN. 








WM. W. LABBERTON 
Literary Agent 
MSS. revised, typed, criticised and 
marketed. Write for terms. 


569-70 W. 150th St., New York City 
PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Particularly convenient for authors of the 
Middle West. 50 cents per thousand words, 
with one carbon copy. Cash with order. 


Esther V. Waite, 1841 Rock Road, Cleveland, O. 














TYPING 


25c per thousand words; 
poetry 1%c a line. Work 
guaranteed. Prompt. 


GROVER BRINKMAN, OKAWVILLE, ILL. 


WRITE JUVENILE FICTION 


Send stamp for introduction to short 
course of instructions based on my 


published work. 
A.H. Dreher, 759 East 117th St., Cleveland, Of 



















Experienced in manuscript preparation 

in all its phases. I will give your work 

personal attention and return promptly. 
EDNA HERRON 


Suite 1114-127 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 








POEMS 


An experienced reader will criticize, revise and 
type your poems and suggest markets. One, two 
or three poems of a total from one to fifty 
lines, $1.00. 







CHILTON CHASE, 
1410 N. 24th Street, Birmingham, Ala. 
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READ— 


THE ARKANSAS WRITER 


A strictly literary magazine with 
an international circulation. 
Helpful alike to both the 
known and unknown 
ambitious writers. 


Subscription only $1.50 the year. 


THE ARKANSAS WRITER 
PUBLISHING CO. 


P. O. Box 894 


Little Rock Arkansas 











DO YOU LONG FOR, YET DREAD, 
THE POSTMAN’S COMING? 


Rejected manuscripts are unnecessary. A small 
fee, 50 cents per thousand words, invested in 
competent, professional criticism, will insure you 
against discouragement and repeated rejections. 
G. G. CLARK, 2225 W. Grace St., Richmond, Va. 


Author’s Agent 
Formerly editor of Sueppy Stories. Has also been on 
the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Company, Street 
and Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal atten- 
tion. Send for full information. 
25 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 











SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 


The Way Past the Editor 
also samples of 
THE STUDENT-WRITER 
The “Little Giant’’ of writers’ magazines—50c a year 
1836 CHAMPA ST., DENVER, COLO. 
“Helps for Student-Writers,’’ a text book, $1.00 








Henry Albert Phillips Offers 
Fac-Simile Copy of 4000-Word 
Photoplay 
Synopsis 


Produced with Mary Miles Minter 
One Dollar (While they last) 


HENRY ALBERT PHILLIPS 


15 WEST 67 STREET 


NEW YORK 














Chas. W. Hatch Music Co., 452 S. Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Chas. K. Harris, Broadway and 47th St., 
New York City. 

Sam Fox Music Co., The Arcade, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Forster Music Publishers, Inc., 736 S. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

Leo Fiest, Inc., 711 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 

C. Arthur Fifer Music Co., Quincy, IIl. 

Arthur Bros. Music Co., 5100 Bangor 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Daniels & Wilson, Inc., Music Publishers, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Sherman, Clay & Co., 608 Pantages 
Theater Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 

Broadway Music Corp., 145 W. 45th St., 
New York City. 

Belwin, Inc., 701 Seventh Ave., New 
York City. 


Greeting Cards, Verses and Mottoes 


THE A. M. DAVIS CO., 530 Atlantic 
Ave., Boston, Mass., are now selecting verse 
for Valentine cards. Mr. Robert H. Lord 


is verse editor. 


MANUEL & COMPANY, P. O. Box 
927, Meridian, Miss., writes: “We are in 
the market for short, pithy stanzas suitable 
for postcards from the South, bearing upon 
its history, legends, and romances, but not 
over six lines each. We can also use good 
mottoes, averaging twelve lines; not to ex- 
ceed twenty lines. Will pay 2% cents per 
word, or return, within sixty days of receipt 
of manuscripts.” 


Discontinuances 


THE AMATEUR, St. Paul, Minn. 

THE INTERNATIONAL COLLECT- 
OR, St. Paul, Minn. 

MILEAGE, Chicago, III. 

RAINBOW, New York City. 

THE COMMERCIAL TRANSPOR- 
TATION NEWS, New York City. 

THE AMERICAN CINEMATOG- 
RAPHER, Los Angeles, Cal. 

BOYS’ RECREATION, Burlington, Ia. 

THE DESERT NEWS, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

THE TOUCHSTONE, New York City. 

NEW NUMBERS, St. Paul, Minn. 

THE ERIE CHRONICLE, Erie, Pa. 

FILMS, INCORPORATED, 1482 
Broadway, New York City. 
TRUCKS, Des Moine, Iowa. 
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Just Off the Press 


A New Book for Writers of Photoplays 


mm | Scenario Writing Today 


TODAY By GRACE LYTTON 


GRACE LYTTON 







N this most interesting and instructive volume Miss 
Lytton has developed a practical guide for every 
scenario writer, giving all necessary information 
| including model photoplays written out in the proper 
i form and working diagrams for making film versions 
“fof novels. 
hens As a text it is a distinctive addition to the best 
BE of books dealing with the photoplay. Here the princi- 
ples of scenario writing are set forth in a clear and 
convincing style. The author has carefully avoided the theoretical and in- 
cluded only that information and instruction known through experience to be 
practical. Being a successful scenario writer herself, Miss Lytton is able 
to clearly and readily distinguish the important from the unimportant detail. 
Add to this faculty her ability to write in a picturesque and colorful style 
that adds power to the unfolding of her subject throughout the entire book 
and you have here the most distinctive, the most interesting, and the most 
valuable book of its kind now in print. 

A glance over a few of the chapter titles will readily convince you of 
the great worth of this book—How Scenario Writing is Different—How and 
Where to Get Scenario Ideas—The Thought Back of Your Story—The 
Plot—The Characters—Titles and Screen Terms—What is and What is not 
Possible on the Screen—and many others. Here is then the most valuable 
book of its kind obtainable. Just off the press it is thoroughly modern—all 
_ the latest improvements are included. You cannot afford to be without it. 
Use the coupon below and the book will come to you by return mail. 











Handsomely bound in cloth; Price, postpaid, $1.75 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST 
K-10 Butler Building Cincinnati, Ohio 




















USE THIS COUPON == 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
K-10 Butler Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
GENTLEMEN: Enclosed please find $1.75 (check, money order or currency). Send 


me a copy of Miss Lytton’s SCENARIO WRITING TODAY by return mail, postpaid. 
































THE GREAT 


Interchangeable-type 
Partly folded—about 8!5 pounds Writing Machine 


FULL CAPACITY — FULL SIZE KEYBOARD 


is the only Writing Machine in the world which permits carrying two 
different type-sets on the same machine,—Roman type for text, /talics 
for Emphasis and Quotations. 

Over 365 type-sets available to select from. 





Ou, Largest Class Unit of Patronage 


mw m\ 1a f 

[WO STYLES OF TYPE, or is the Literary Field 

two to five differen: 

languages, carried on The Author alone knows where 
the machine AT ONCR. the greatest force is in a manu- 
"JUST TURN THE KNOB" script. : ; 

and change instantly SHow Ir 1n Your “Scripts” by 
from Roman Type, to using the Multiplex. 


App TO THE VALUE OF Mss. by 
Supreme typing. 


Italics, or Miniature 
Roman, OY OU” Zeautifut 
sertbt Sybe, or from En- 
glish to Greek, Russian, 
French, etc. 





IF YOU WERE AN EDITOR 


—Wouldn’t you prefer type that 
talked, rather than the old routine 
“Pica” (Roman) with all of its 
sameness? 

Use “Multiplex” type variety 
and add strength to your Mss. 








Closed for carrying 


Automatically uniform type im- Send for FREE Catalog. 
pression. Special Terms to Authors. 

No cultivated touch required. 

Universal keyboard. Hammond Typewriter Co. 

Unlimited width of paper accom- 604 E. 69th St. 


modated. New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 

















